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PREFACE 


IT is some years since this book was written, but, for all 
that, it is a book of the dawning light, a book that possesses 
“the beauty of the unused day.” 

When we first set up the nursery school we builded 
better than we knew, for we began to learn how much of 
the inward light in a child is already all but quenched when 
it comes to school age. The nursery school taught us 
the same lesson as we learned in the trenches—the in- 
trinsic beauty and heroism of the ‘“‘common”’ folk. And 
by contrast between what is and what—as our new 
experience taught us—might be, we begin to see our 
need of a new rational education, an education new in kind 
as well as in scope. And not only so, we begin to see the 
spirit in which such new endeavour must be carried out. 

The child has what so many grown-up folk have lost, 
the sense of beauty which is, as it were, a short-cut to the 
kingdom. His life develops on the concentric plan. 
In the first period he sees the vision of the drama completed. 
The city of gold, with pearly gates, with crystal fountains 
and unblackened skies, is real to him. He greets the 
promises from afar. 

His second stage brings him amid the realities of life. 
Instead of looking forward, he looks around him. He 


takes stock of his actual environment and of himself: 
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he inquires into cause and effect. He begins to ask why 
there are so many streets that are not golden, so many 
fountains that are turbid with filth, so many skies that 
are blackened all the time. 

In his third stage, if he reaches it, he begins by small 
degrees to work out the ideal of his first vision in the 
world of things as they are. 

His first view of life is, as it were, in an aeroplane. In 
his second, he is a surveyor. In his third, he is a pioneer, 
a maker of roads and a builder of bridges. 

The hardest task of all in education is to keep alive 
amidst the actual the vision of the ideal. ‘‘ Not yesterday, 
not to-day ; we light our torch at the sun of to-morrow.” 
The great indictment of our present social order (if 
order be the right word to use of anything so amorphous), 
the greatest indictment of our present educational system 
(if system be the right word to use of an organization 
which leaves most of the work undone), is that it quenches 
the ideal, the light in the soul. We sit in darkness, and 
the companions of our darkness are bitterness and com- 
plaining. To those in the home or the school who cherish 
the forward look, I commend as their companion, instead 
of bitterness and complaining, this book of hope and 
endeavour. It is mystic and it is practical—practical 
because it is begotten of experience, and mystic because 
that experience has been linked on from the first to the 
great unseen Forces which supply and support all life 
with Vision and Power. 


J. Lee PATON. 
April 29, 1923. 


Education Through the 
Imagination 


THE ROLE OF THE IMAGINATION 


THE importance of the réle played by Imagination in 


the higher branches of mental activity has been long | 


admitted by the learned. Sir Benjamin Brodie, speaking 
at the British Association in 1859, alluded to the Imagina- 
tion as “that wonderful faculty—the source of poetic 
genius—the instrument of discovery in Science without 
which Newton would never have invented fluxions, nor 
Davey decomposed the earths and alkalis, nor would 
Columbus have found another continent.” 

The man in the street does not hold the same opinion 
of this wonderful thing. For him the “imaginative ’’ 
is nearly always a mere “‘visionary’”’ or person who 
sees things that are not really there at all! Poets, 
painters, romancers, children—these are supposed to 
represent the imaginatives. People enjoy their works 
more or less and indulge them in their fancies as children. 
But they are apt to think that imagination is a kind of 
weakness in practical men. 

And yet how far, how very far, is all this from the 
veal thing, the truth.. It is the creative power of the 


mind which lights up all work, which gives life and | 


meaning to it at every stage, and gave it birth in the 
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beginning ; and this is true of the dustman’s job as well 
as of the artist’s or the stateman’s. We think that the 
lowly workers are ‘quite different’? and even leave 
them outside the hall of Endeavour and Achievement. 
But they are not outside. They are, or may be, inside 
all the time. The discoveries of Science and the Creations 
of Art represent certain forms of creation, forms which 
draw the wondering eyes of many. But it is as reason- 
able to say that there is light only on the summits of 
hills as to say that there is creative power only in the 
‘minds of artists and scientists. It streams and flames. 
But it escapes too and lingers, and is found where it 
seemed dark at first, in shadowy places. There is light 
in dungeons and caves, as well as in windowed houses, 
shops, work-places, and on mountain tops. The brain 
of every man and child is a kind of world in which degrees 
of creative power are represented. Day-dreaming, reverie, 
even hallucinations, are all forms of imagination. All 
our vague hopes, our shadowy schemes, represent, as it 
were, the twilight of creative energy. In no mind, save 
that of the lowest idiot is such obscure activity long 
absent. But with every conscious effort and desire the 
mind rises into a fuller light. In the days of craftsman- 
ship and hand labour people rose at once into the upper 
sunshine in working. They believed in the Unseen, 
and this in itself gave an immense stimulus to Creative 
activity. Every niche and hidden cornice was made 
worthy, ‘“‘for the gods see everywhere.” Leaving out 
of account the truth or illusion of their religious beliefs, 
they at least lived inwardly as work-people in the light 
<of them. They were not—as later—hands in a factory, 
‘the lamp of the soul, literally, gone out. Yet it is true 
to say that never in the history of the world did the 
creative imagination find such great scope as it does 
to-day in the workaday world. Though the “ hands,” 
in thousands, are driven down to routine work, yet the 
leaders and scouts of the working world were never so 
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bold, never so wonderful in their discoveries and inven- 
tions. In a sense, indeed, the weariness of mere Routine 
is itself a challenge. The desire to go and play stirred 
a north-country boy to make an invention that was 
epoch-making for the cotton trade. Only contentment 
makes the dull inglorious life necessary; and however 
we turn the matter over, it is in the workaday world 
that Imagination finds her great field. If we could measure 
the amount of creative power that is put into the improve- 
ment of industrial tools, we should find it is much greater 
than is the amount consecrated during the same period 
to the fine arts. 

The demand for Imagination is growing every day. 
Not a demand acute as that which in war-time made 
possible a great advance in surgery, in transport, in 
production, in air-craft, in chemistry, and in organization, 
The wolf is never so near in peace as in war; response 
is never so quick. But for all that our peace is less 
stagnant than it was. We turn things over in our minds; 
and that is the beginning, as we know, of creation and 
discovery. Even in our schools we begin to think at 
last of that inner movement of life, which is the vital 
matter. The learning of facts and of formal arts, the 
training of the verbal memory, the discipline of the 
class-room and the school are very good things in their 
way. They are altogether good and needful things, 
but they are only means to an end. What is more, 
they cannot be won easily save as means to an end. The 
energy that wins them and uses them is needed every- 
where, but more especially in the workshop and the 
office. Business men are asking all the time for young 
people who can “ think,’’ who can deal with a new situa- 
tion. They ask also for boys who can spell and figure, 

‘(These things, too, are concerned with Imagination.) 
A new order of workmen is wanted—not the mere 
routine workman, but one who can use things ; enterprise, 
initiative—plus what is learned—Imagination. Routine 
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methods, fidelity to use and wont, are not all that is 
wanted in the most prosaic walk of life. Something may 
appear anywhere and change the dull use-and-wont thing 
into a glowing beacon. 

If Imagination plays such a very great part in every 


sphere of life, it cannot be very wise to ignore it in the 


elementary school. True, no teacher can give it. He 
has to halt at this point like a man looking at the sea. 
But it is strange if one takes no account of this great 
thing in planning out work, or in creating a world where 


the young will live and grow. Imagination is not only 


present in the very young. It is always on view. It 


‘is forcing itself on our attention in every normal child. 


It comes as a forerunner as the spring before summer. 
Taking the lead of Reason, it suggests at first a divorce 
from the real, which many persist in regarding as the 
real nature of Imagination. The child’s Imagination is 
allied to that of the primitive man, and even in a less 
degree to that of the madman. It is allied, too, in some 
degree and at certain moments to that of the Seer. It 
is here in his naive explanations, but also in his naive 
observation. Very superficial indeed is the psychology 
that does not see in inspiration something more than 
the turning over of latent memories. ‘‘ Though certain 
books,”’ says one writer, “are full of human imaginings, 
of contradictory utterances, of unintelligible symbolisms, 
of mythical legends, and of vague traditions, they all 
possess to a greater or less degree an inner sense, the 
meaning of which was concealed from the very people 
from whom they emanated.” It is not this cryptic 
meaning of the sayings of prophets and seers that we 
find in the sayings of children, but rather a new way 
of seeing: a way forgotten, startling, because after all 
reasonable. Only by a much deeper study of the 
movement we call “‘Imagination”’ in its rarer forms 
can we get near the truth as regards these impulses. 
The study of the super-normal is all virgin ground, but 
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this much at least we know. Imagination is not merely 
the herald of Reason. It is often its substitute. In 
its movement there is a lead as well as an answer: an 
unveiling which does not depend on research. Leaving 
these deeper questions—which we shall have to return 
to, nevertheless, or leave our subject as we found it— 
we may note here that creative Imagination and research 
have one thing in common; each pre-supposes the faculty 
for seizing resemblances. And the youngest children, 
the toddlers in the Nursery School, begin, as we shall 
see, by trying to find how things resemble each other. 

Yet if the child is allied to the seer and the genius 
on one side he is also allied to the madman—always in 
virtue of his active creative power. Just because he is 
a child he is apt to become the slave of his own creations. 
‘““Freedom ”’ in the sense of liberty to follow all his own 
whims and fancies is apt to drive him into a very cruel 
order of prison—-where he turns and turns, vainly seeking 
outlet. It is the aim of education not to destroy or 
repress, but to direct. Andto this end in earliest child- 
hood, the preparation for art appears to be the ideal 
means. 

Herbert has placed Drawing between the Sciences and 
the Humanities as the connecting link subject by means 
of which hand and eye are trained together and all the 
mind images are made clearer and more workable. Taught 
with the object of preparing the mind for the reception 


te 


of ideas, it is not merely a subject of general education: , 


it is a means of general education. And not with a view 
to multiplying the number of painters and sketchers 
but with other aims must we think of it. 

The same may be said of all the other arts—painting, 
modelling, dancing, etc. For the great mass of children 
.they are not goals, but only milestones. Yet to try 
and reach them and to travel towards them is to tread 
the children’s highway. Instinct draws the child towards 
art. Various as human beings are, nearly all play in 
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, childhood, nearly all express themselves too in rude 
, drawings or model, nearly all love rhythm—that is to say, 
-all travel on by the play and art way. And this period 
of life and its work is not to be despised or shortened 
just because it is not like the road farther on. The 
playthings will be cast aside, the nonsense rhymes, and 
the Drawing and Drama too may be cast aside like out- 
worn clothing. Imagination in developing will find new 
forms. It will no longer find its materials in colours, 
words, movements, but in the world of natural forces, 
perhaps in mechanics, in trade, in science, in craft- 
manship, in inventions that change the order of life. 
And yet the early imaginings are in these things as the 
sapling in the tree. 

It is not strange that Imagination is not always talked 
about or catered for in schools. Imagination requires 
room. Its free exercise gives a good deal of trouble. 
Every young child is troublesome, or stupid. At no 
period of life is one so ardent in research as between 
two and four years old. Nothing trains the Imagination 
more rapidly than does the science of physics, and an 
investigator is very troublesome in a class. Neverthe- 
less the time is ripe for a study of Imagination in Infancy 
and Childhood. The first studies, begun twenty years 
ago, went perhaps a little wide of the mark. We cannot 
offer the gift of Imagination but only the materials, 
and also stimulus. Therefore, if one says “‘ Never mind 
your spelling!’’ or, “‘ Write as badly as you please, 
only create,’”’ one does not help the budding Imagination. 
The creative power uses what is won, turning everything 
into raw material; but it cannot, or will not, create to order, 
even under the best conditions. Neither is it paralysed 


-always by the worst kind of experience. Yet there is 


much for the schools to do, and this book is an effort, 

however tentative, to find out what this service is. 
Much is said in this book about the poorest class of 

children, but of course we are not thinking of any one 
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class alone. The feeble-minded have helped the gifted, 
because it has been easier in some ways to study their 
slower development than to follow the flight of a quicker 
mind. The poor also have a great service to render, 
though a very sorrowful one. 

We know that our methods are really good only if 
they are good in relation to them. For in them all the 
education which may be called “‘ organic ’’—the prepara- 
tion of the whole body, the use and right functioning of 
every organ, the formation of good habits—is left more 
or less to the school. We can trace, therefore—and it 
is the saddest kind of study—the effect of poverty, 
disease, neglect of every kind on the young child, and 
above all, the effect of these on the Imagination. 


ORIGIN OF IMAGINATION 


IN every mental image there are motor elements. For 
example, the thought of a peach or of any other pleasant 
fruit makes the mouth water. To think of a pleasant 
song is, for many people, to sing. Often when we think 
of a beautiful scene we look far away into the distance 
as if we saw it. These movements take place without 
any effort or will of ours. Yet it is true to say that we 
_ find in them an early form of Imagination. What hinders 
‘ these images from becoming creative in the highest 
; sense? Nothing hinders them but lack of power on the 
| part of the image. When we are ill and feeble, and our — 
power of resistance is much lowered, the image may 
very well become creator, and even take the field like 
a conqueror. By thinking of a pain we may begin to 
feel it. Listening for robbers we may hear them. And 
the creative power of mind images certainly does not 
stop here. The School of Charcot has established the 
fact that great changes may take place in the organism 
as the result of a mind image or picture. Such images 
are charged with a power which takes the organism 
itself as its raw material, changing its form and its aspect. 
The once so-called miraculous stories of Stigmata—the 
mark of nails in the flesh and the presence of bleeding 
wounds in the bodies of saints—were rejected for a time. 
Now they are taking their place in the region of well- 
established facts. The motor power behind the mental 
image can create. It can transform the body itself. 
The highest order of Imagination is moral and spiritual. 


The greatest Life movement known to us is one which 
16 
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puts us in touch with the Unseen. Far from knowing 
its limitations we do not even know the nature of the 
Power or whether it is illimitable. But we know that 
the highest form of Imagination has one thing in common 
with every other form of Genius. It gives us some con- 
sciousness of the great Forces that reach us through the 
medium of mental images. 

To leave the world of saints and return to the peach 
which makes one’s mouth water—here we have repro- 
duction pure and simple, that is Memory plus a reflex 
movement. This is a very low form of imagination and 
is found very low in the world of animal life. Romanes 
calls it provoked reproduction. 

Higher in the scale is the movement suggested by 
another. The eating of a peach may awaken, for example, 
some thought of the orchard where it grew, of the man 
who planted it. This, to be sure, is still only reproductive, 
not creative, imagination. 

Higher than those is the movement that goes on without 
any direct suggestion from without. Sometimes indeed 
the outside world is left altogether—as in sleep. We 
dream, and the outside world does not come in to correct 
our sleeping life and its movement. No one can pretend 
that we have a very advanced kiowledge of the psychology 
of sleep. Every day things happen to upset the axioms 
of yesterday. One thing seems very clear—that in sleep 
the mind may be not only very active but very receptive 
as well. Does it merely finish the travail of our working 
hours? Or is a new contribution ever made in this 
state that gives the inventor his solution and the dis- 
coverer his clue? And if so, how? A great deal more 
will have to be said or done before we can give any real 
answer to such questions as these ! 

There are other conditions akin to sleep, and indeed 
most people spend a great part of their lives in them. 
For what is our normal state when we are not thinking 
or sleeping? It is a state of reverie in which mind images 
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’ flit and pass like shadows on a wall, images grouped and 
parting like loosened leaves on the wind, castles in the 
air, impossible romances, day-dreaming; a great part 
of everyone’s mental life is spent in reverie. 

It is, like sleep, a natural state too; and may be 

| just as necessary. The savage lives in it when he is 
not hunting, or enjoying his few active pleasures; and 
children who are not hunted out to games fall into it 
readily, in spite of the early ardour of research! And 
just as we may meddle too much with a child’s play 
we may meddle too much also with his day-dreaming. 

¢ Stanley Hall says that “reverie should be provided for’ 
in every way. Little children fall into it happily after 
a busy morning, or even in morning hours in pleasant 
places, and then it is very clear that their reverie has 
nothing in it of the dull, sad listlessness of the neglected 
“new” child. 


Pleasant play in grassy places. 
That’s the way, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to saints and sages. 


Into it drift the memories of other hours, floating like 
weeds on water, but not idly as weeds on water. Doubt- 
less, reverie is a part of the whole process of thinking. 

A higher form of Imagination is that in which the 
thinker calls up his mind images with intention and design 
to make something of them. This may pass into a con- 
dition in which the thinker receives help from a hidden 
source. Something new breaks in on his thoughts. He 
receives, we say, Inspiration. All this, however, is con- 
ditioned by activity, by constructive work of a hidden 
but real kind. Lethargy produces nothing. The triumphs 
of the higher forms of Creative activity are seen in every 
invention, in great art, in discovery, and in the light of 
Seers. 

Childhood is said to be the age of Imagination, but 
this can only be true in a very limited sense, For the great 
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mark of imagination is, in most cases, the power to 
control and select images, and reject also, and this means 
that the will and the reason are well developed, as a child’s 
could hardly be. 

Memory is needed for creation. Yet one must not 
be the slave of Memory. If one wants to recall anything 
very well, one has to forget a great deal, otherwise there 
would be no arena because of the crowd. A certain 
Member of Parliament had a very good memory so that 
he could repeat a very long Act after having read it 
once. But this was of no great use to him, for whenever 
he wanted to remember any point he had to begin at 
the very beginning and repeat on till he came to the place 
he wanted. Children, who are so easily a prey to anything 
which finds entrance, and whose memory is at its flood 
tide, get to learn parrot-wise even under a very good 
teacher. A child of nine, of good type, learned whole 
questions and answers of the Shorter Catechism, but always 
stopped at the wrong places because she had no idea 
of the sense. Girls learn to play long pieces of music 
off by heart, but they cannot stop anywhere and go on. 
They must begin, always at the beginning. Reason breaks 
up Memories. It puts a check on the Imagination. But 
in childhood it does not come into action with anything 
like the power of later days. And yet Reason does not 
weaken Imagination, but sets it free for new tasks. The 
thing that is most wonderful in genius is its unexpected- 
ness in dealing with real things, and its freedom and 
boldness in joining or parting what was formerly separate 
or locked together. Reason is like the cold, and rain, 
and wave that break down the rock and hard soil at 
last, but make it ready for a new life. 

It is not only on Reason but also on Emotion that 
‘ the creative power is dependent. It is clear that Emotions 
are indeed the great winds of the Inner World. Love 
is the mother of all in a sense. Without it there would 
be no poems, no lyrics or songs, noromance, As for joy, 
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even the most business-like employers cannot help seeing 
that joy produces, for they find that it pays to make 
their workers happy. To be sure great joy may cause 
one to seem idle for a time, but when the first great hour 
is past one can see that a great energy is flowing through 
all one’s life and work. The hard tasks grow light, the 
old weary feeling is lost in a tide of new power. But 
it is not only the happy emotions that give new energy 
and creative power. What is strange to note is that fear, 
and anger, and grief do the same thing. Fear does indeed 
paralyse for a time. But it is the mother of Legends, 
of phantoms, and demons and hobgoblins of primitive 
religion and of many savage rites. If its creations are 
not beautiful yet they are real enough. Anger is held 
always to be destructive, and yet it is not barren. Any- 
one can see that it is energy which shows itself in clenched 
hands, in rapid strides, or flashing eye, or even in pale 
trembling and tense silence. And when the physical 
hurricane is over the power may show itself in other 
ways. 

Byron wrote his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
in a passion, or rather after a fit of anger. He passed 
from childhood to manhood as a writer by a sudden 
blast of anger. In war time there were many inventions. 
Some of these were, of course, the fruit of patriotism, 
and pity, and hope, and all these of necessity; but a 
great many were born of sorrow. 

The first years after the great war find us amazed 
at the great advance in surgery, in physics, and in all 
kinds of invention. But that is not all. New fields 
open to the eyes of the once blind. There is a great 
revival of faith as well as of research. There is a new 
literature, new cults, a new world of thinkers. That is 
true of the great scientists. It is true also of the humble. 
Grief, like every other nervous energy, is power. In 


‘The idea that it leads only to credulity, that is weakness, has 
nothing to support it in facts. 
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some it is force running to waste. In others it is force 
realized. That is all. The result is most dramatic in 
the great. Victor Hugo lost a son. He wrote after this 
terrible event a great masterpiece—Les Contemplations. 
He was made an exile, and banished to an island that 
might have been only a prison. But his soul escaped 
in the writing of a great work—Les Chdtiments. The 
force that could find no other way of setting him free 
made a thousand hearts burn to avenge him. 

Children are emotional. And memory has its heyday 
in them, so that it seems as if they are in just the state 
which makes fantasies natural. In a sense children 
seem then to be more original than grown-up people. 
Just as a little child will perform a hundred movements 
in an hour and run about all day, as a grown-up person 
cannot do, so he will not tire of ‘“‘ making-up’”’ stories 
and dramas, and inventing fantastic tales to explain 
everything. But all this does not prove that a child has 
greater muscular strength than an adult, or a greater 
power of imagination. It only shows that what power 
he has is not under any rigid control. He moves as 
a child, imagines as a child, and has a certain kind of 
freedom only because he has not won another and 
higher kind of liberty. Imagination is, as Goethe said, 
the forerunner of reason, just as movement of any kind 
is the forerunner of Will. And yet the early arrivals 
may be tyrants, and will close the door unless new powers 
break from these. 

Memories have to be broken up, if they are to be of 
any real use. Imagination has to be corrected, or rather 
(since “‘ correction’’ implies the rule of a higher power, 
and Reason invents nothing) it has to win assent, not 
however from some outer thing but from a faculty 
' developed from its own life and latent in it from the first. 


nd 


LINE DRAWING AND SPEECH 


THESE have an intimate relation and are developed so 
early and so spontaneously that the formal School has 
little to say about them. How does a child develop the 
power to make the bewildering number of movements 
concerned in speech? No one really teaches him. He 
has models. He has even helpers. But the main work 
is done without aid from anyone. 

Certainly it is no solution to say he “inherits” this 
power. Cut off from society he would inherit no language. 
Placed among those who speak, he learns their language 
before he can reason about any movement at all. In 
exactly the same way he learns to draw lines, curved, 
straight, and sloped, and to do this rapidly and well, 
when he is about two years old or more. Speech centre 

' and hand centre are close, and the two orders of move- 
ments are so related that gesture was early speech. A 
line for a little child is not an abstraction. It is something 

ire can make. All laboured lessons in writing would be 
unnecessary if we allowed him to develop this power 
in early childhood and gave him a little sympathy and help. 

In learning to speak he does the right thing, more 
especially when he is very young. He begins by uttering 
vowel calls, and when at last he arrives at word-making 
he attempts the very sounds that are most hygienic and 
helpful. He uses the lip consonants, ‘‘ ma ma,” “ba ba,” 
and avoiding “1” and “r’’ goes on at last to practise 
gutturals such as “ geegee.”’ His progress is sadly checked 
in poor areas by the development of throat and nose 


troubles; and the ‘“‘comforter’”’ habit soon demoralizes 
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utterly the lips to which his early attempts were giving 
the first exercises on altogether good lines ! 

The hand and the lips: these appear to be the starting 
points of human education. To educate the hand and 
to safeguard the speech impulse: that is perhaps the main 
work—of a formal kind—of the nursery school. When 
that work is well done there will be a new science of 
pedagogy and the present dry results of classification 
will be out of date. For sub-normal trails of many orders 
have their starting-point here. 

The child’s impulse to start with ““m” is balked by 
the bad conditions that deprive a child early of the right 
use of his nostrils. The nursery school must deal seriously 
with these. It cannot be done by causing a doctor to 
attend once a week. Students must be trained to note 
this condition and to deal withit seriously. Mrs. Handcock 
and others are rendering help in this work. 

The impulses that make a child speak and also find, 
the right order in which to attack sounds and practise 
them must be Creative and Imaginative. (We can no 
longer take the narrow view that shuts up human con- 
sciousness into a compartment and allows nothing to 
be called ‘‘ Imagination’’ except the thing that enters 
there.) He usually practises labial and nasal sounds 
as well as he can (under the circumstances) and goes on 
to linguals; he stresses his first exercises, which are 
the names of the things and people he needs most. These 
linguals are of the first importance—‘‘d,” “t.” They 
require energy, and are feebly uttered or avoided by 
most children in bad areas. Other sounds, such as “‘s,’ 
“‘v,” are not attempted at all. 

Nevertheless, the child begins in the right order; that 
is by using words that begin with labials. He simplifies 
- these by repeating them and carries on this excellent 
practice with all his first words—and would go on to ring 
the changes on all the vowels if ill health or bad example 
did not come to check his triumphal progress. 
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Once these checks are removed the children go on 
with the same joy in speech that they show in other free 
movement. When impediment has crept in it can be 
removed by telling a child what to do. Thus we have 
a three-year-old who stops me always to say, ‘‘ Look at 
me saying ‘th.’’’ And he runs off a list of words begin- 
ning with the sound: “that, this, them, though.” He 
was shown what to do and is proud to do it. 

“Mystery bags”’ are useful for speech-training. They 
are bags filled with penny toys, and the little ones exclaim 
and try to speak on taking the things out. The student 
teacher should note the speech defects of each child, and 
have a special bag for those who need it. A “‘p”’ bag, 
and ‘‘s”’ bag (every article beginning with “s’’), and 
so on. All this may be thought puerile. No one who 
understands what good utterance means to a child will 
think so. ‘‘Woe to the mute!” said Victor Hugo. 
“Woe to the half-articulate,”” we may add. Can we 
pretend that it is a small thing to have great areas of 
the brain working anyhow and making any kind of miser- 
able connections ? 

As for Drawing, it is too late if one waits till he is four 
or even five. The best results are obtained if one starts 
at one, and allows the hand to second the language im- 
pulse. The two-year-olds who used to scribble and waste 
chalks, would despise such idle work now. Standing 
squarely before their low blackboard they draw fine 
straight lines and horizontals, range sloping lines in 
order, and swing circles and curves. Such exercises are 
not given with the aim of making good writers and great 
artists! They are given solely in order to let the active 
little workers gain power and control. 

These exercises help Language. The Brain Centre of 
Hand and Speech are close neighbours—fed by one 
Artery. 

MOVEMENT PLAys AT ALL AGES.—New joy awakens the 
desire for new movement, making older children and 
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even youths and girls spend much of their energy in 
mere experimental movements. They play games end- 
lessly, swim, dive, and turn somersaults. ‘“‘If they 
showed the same eagerness about other lessons that 
they show about swimming,”’ said a headmaster, ‘‘ teaching 
would be an easy matter.” 

Groos grouped the movement plays under four headings : 


1. Mere hustling things about. 
2. Destructive play. 

3. Constructive play. 

4. Catching plays. 


In all these the normal child takes delight; in all these 
the neglected child of the poor often falls behind the 
normal. “‘My boys cannot jump,” said a camp-school- 
master of his big lads of ten to fourteen years old. Few 
invent plays of endurance, having, indeed, quite enough 
tests of this kind in real life. And the catching games 
are played well as a rule by those who have plenty of 
chances to play. Some of them, such as football, increase 
the leg radius ; others, such as cricket, golf, tennis, croquet, 
develop the arm radius. But among them may be in- 
cluded innumerable caprices from the pitching of crockery 
out of window (an amusement in which Goethe indulged) 
to the difficult and delicate catching games of the Gilbert 
Islanders. 

The idiot or imbecile is, as a rule, sluggish. Séguin * 
began the education of such children by trying to make 
them move. He took hold of a poor, helpless arm, and 
moved it up and down. Then when the child began to 
move it himself he started on the wrist and hand move- 
ment, and at last a little ray of light began to shine in 
the vacant eyes. The nerve centres were rousing one ; 
‘another. 

It is good to know that the average child does not 
need all this drilling. He is only too glad to move, and 
asks only for freedom. And it is not the movements 
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made in work that educate him alone. The play move- 
ments are so important that without them early education 
could not exist. ‘‘ All work and no play makes Jack 
not merely a dull boy,” but a defective boy. A doctor 
reporting once on newsboys, said they were all in need 
of free exercise or play. They walked or ran, they sold, 
they worked all day. They had drill too at school. All 
this did not give them the movements they needed. 
They had no flay movements—and freedom is the 
essence of play. Games can be taught. Rules can be 
learned. But real play is more than the rules, and more 
than the game. It is the unfolding of one’s self in 
one’s own world. No one can teach a child all the move- 
ments which are necessary for health. The most important 
are those which he finds for himself. These spontaneous 
movements are not merely a form of exercise—they are 
a condition of rest. All formal work or specialized move- 
ment implies a certain degree of local rest. There is 
a storage of energy going on in quiescent parts of the 
body when the energy is concentrated at a certain point 
in special areas of the Brain. But the effect of this 
storage is not declared till the tension is removed entirely, 
till the child is free. Only then are the currents of 
energy diffused. Only then can they course like loosened 
streams through the whole system. 

Thus free exercise is a taking possession of energy 
laid up in work as well as in rest. 

This is natural recreation. 

And it is sad to reflect that many children whose store 
is small are not allowed to add to it, and are not even 
allowed to enter into their small possession. 

Still even in streets and back areas creative energy is 
at work in this field. Boys rush about on push-wheels. 
Their elders cycle, motor, and ride at a furious rate, and 
are taken up again and again for exceeding the speed 
limit. They mount up in the air, and enjoy a great 
new harvest of sensory experience. For the delight 
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of all exercise is that it gives new sensory experience. 
“Gliding through the air in a slanting direction,” says 
a German writer, “affords a new and delightful experi- 
ence.” Airmen now taste new joys—the pleasure of 
birds that fly away and are at rest. But of all the seekers 
in this field none is so dependent as are children. Oppor- 
tunity for new sensory experience through movement is 
necessary for the free development of Imagination in 
childhood. 

One great advance in life is cut off by our failure to 
provide baths in schools. A beginning was made in 
Bradford many years ago (1897). And yet now, in 1923, 
the school boys and girls of London are cut off still from 
the great new baptism of life possible in water. London 
has hardly any school baths! No baths! and health 
so much a product of right living that this habit of 
cleanliness brings down our clinic bill for drugs at the run. 
Blind, very blind policy to deny to the poor of England 
even in this year 1923, the great means of chasing away 
disease. 

The bath is unique, and gives new experiences. Among 
other things it offers delightful sensations of touch which 
have drawn enraptured praises from the poets. 

Groos quotes Morricke’s beautiful verses : 


O Fluss! Mein Fluss im Morgenstrahl 
Empfange nun, empfange 

Den sehnsuchtvollen Leib einmal 

Und Kisse Brust und Wange! 

Er fihlt mir schon herauf die Brust 
Er kihlt mil Liebesschauerlust, 

Und jauchzenden Gesange. 


Es schliipft der goldene Sonnenschein 
In Tropfen an mir wider 

Die Woge wieget aus und ein 

Die hingegebnen Glieder 

Die Arme hab ’ich ausgespannt 

Sie kommt auf mich herzugerannt 
Sie fasst und lasst mich wieder. 


ipnpncieeaigam 
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‘“ There is no bed” said Captain Webb, “ so soft as the 
ocean.” 

The rain of new and delightful touch sensations, the 
strange, filtered light below the surface, the undulating 
movement of the water, its softness and strength as a 
resting place—all that make the sea and the swimming 
bath a new theatre of experience, a new field for the 
| harvesting of memories; why do we withhold it? It is 
a new theatre of action also. Once fear is conquered, 
here is a new world, and it offers new ways of escape 
from the plagues that keep us back. The children, for 
their part, are eager. They show greater zest, if possible, 
in the water than on land—particularly British children. 
Here they are at home. They are courageous and 
tolerant. They learn to inhale, and also (what is harder 
for town-bred children) to exhale. They practise side 
strokes, dive, turn somersaults, swim under the water. 
It is strange that London does not lead the world in giving 
her children these great opportunities. 

It is not in the power of a child, moreover, to choose 
the form in which his creative energy shall express itself. 
The great scientist who sat for days motionless in his 
chair, while he built up a great system of Thought, had 
creative power and was using it in his own way. Rousseau 
and many others could think only when they were 
stretched at full length on their beds and hidden under 
the blankets. And most people know how ministers’ 
studies have to be quiet places, and how the minister 
has to meditate behind closed doors and muffled walls. 

But if we want to see the nature of creative power we 
must look at it in its simpler forms. We can see its origin 
best in children, that is to say in movement, and find new 
experiences through movement. 

The actual sensibility of criminals is less than that 
of the normal person. And this means _insensibility 
to pain as well as pleasure. A boy of very low type in 
Bradford went through an operation that is usually found 
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very painful, without showing the smallest hint of pain. 
Some children of criminal type show extraordinary dull- 
ness in the skin. 

We are at last beginning to use the Touch Sense more 
in education, but in a limited way that leaves range 
or variety out of the question. We treat it as if children 
were all fingers! 


IMAGINATION IN ANIMALS AND INFANCY 


Tue two things are not so closely allied as may at first 
appear. Wonderful is the animal world that is close 
to us, the cattle that roam about our fields, and the 
domestic pets that share our home and life. 

Between these and ourselves we may think of some 
missing link, looking wistfully at the dog or cat who 
seems to all but talk to us. It is when we are face to 
face with the insect world that all the tracks seem to get 
lost. For those tiny creatures—the bees, the wasps, ear- 
wigs, spiders—have never run on the great track of which 
human evolution was the goal. What we call Emotion, 
Reason, Memory, Imagination are found in them as 
something hardly akin to what we know as these: not 
parallels but substitutes. They baffle us—these strange 
substitutes—like the words of another language; the 
language not of another nation but of another life. We 
know, for example, what Memory is in the horse, the 
dog, the cat. But what is the memory of an Ant? 
Lord Avebury once divided a nest full of larvae. Many 
months later he took the ants that had been reared in 
one nest, and put them in another. The old ants had 
never seen those strangers before, and yet they knew 
them well and began to get friendly at once. What is 
this Memory which skips the life of the individual alto- 
gether? Bergson sees in it something that is in no way 
akin to what we call human intellect. It is not really 
knowledge, but sympathy, a feeling back in the very 
organism itself, and a feeling with something that is in 


sympathy with the structure. Instinct, he Says, is sym- 
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pathy and if it could reflect on itself it would give us the 
key to life and its wonders, for it deals with life itself 
as its subject matter whereas intelligence deals only with 
inert things. However, instinct does not reflect. Huber 
tells how he once saw the shaft of an ant dwelling fall. 
Instantly all the ants began not only to restore the shaft 
but to strengthen the whole framework of the dwelling. 
They felt what to do as every part of every and any 
body feels—how to behave and to work. Huber and Forel 
have described the armies of ants, have shown that they 
are agriculturists, that they keep cattle and slaves, that 
they nurse and educate their young, and yet, when they 
are face to face with any kind of a very simple problem 
such as any little child could solve they are beaten. They 
will walk sixty times round an object which they could 
cross in a moment. Their instinct is not an embryo 
of our reason, but something that can never become reason 
at all! And if this is true when we think of their build- 
ing and other works, how much more when we think, 
if we can think, of their social instincts? We begin by 
loving our parents, our brothers and neighbours, and 
then we go on to care for our own country, and then 
perhaps to care a little or more than a little for other 
races. The Bee has no neighbour. She begins with the 
race, she will die for the race, but she will not turn her 
head to see her sister being cruelly murdered. She never 
arrives at love for her neighbour. Where the paths of 
progress diverge so far we need not look for any light on 
one road to illumine the other. The life of insects is a 
mystery to us. Swammerdam, the inventor of the 
microscope, found it more than he could bear to see. 
The far-off planets and universes that sweep and swing 
in space did not overwhelm the earlier astronomers. 
But these awful insects! mailed, unresting, self-forgetting, 
merciless, they were too far from the human world, too 
awful for their discoverer. We know about them, but 
we can know nothing of them. They have to be left 
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out of account when we begin to trace the progress of the 
human race. 

Glancing at creatures that seem closer to us we yet 
find they have followed another route. Beavers build 
dams well, but they are always the same dams, or with 
very slight differences. ‘‘ The state of birds and other 
animals guided by instinct,” said Cuvier, “is in many 
respects like that of the somnambulist. They imagine. 
They see in advance the plan of the work. But the series 
of images which guides them is constant.”” They follow 
no new path. They do not break with the circle of ideas 
that holds them. Outside is the flow and dance of life. 
But they face a blind alley as their goal. That is the 
meaning of Instinct as opposed to Intelligence. 

Birds have a keen sense of vision, of hearing and touch. 
They have wonderful Memory as can be seen in their travels 
and returns. They have keen emotion; and birds often 
die of grief for a mate. They also show great courage 
and will fly at a big animal. They have a kind of language, 
and unlike the bees they will come to the help of a brother 
in distress. They may even change the form of their 
nests a little in order to meet some new set of conditions, 
but all these stirring things do not break a way through 
the closed ring of instinct. 

Yet in the ebb and flow of animal emotion there is room 
for a breaking with simple creative forms; and above 
all the quickened life shows itself in new movement. 
Lambs skip about in the fields, foals throw up their heels 
and gallop. Kittens climb on their mothers, chase and 
hide, and spin round after their tails. Dolphins scour 
through the sea following the steamers. They turn 
somersaults, and perform capers in the water. So do 
whales. Birds, as one would expect, go beyond all these 
at pairing time. They float and skim and do every kind 
of fancy flying. Their songs take new range and depth 
of beauty. True even the nightingale sings as in the days 
when Ruth gleaned for Naomi. But some birds show 
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the quickened pulse of life in a kind of objective art. The ' 
Syrian nuthatch trims its nest with the bright wings of 
insects. The baya-bird models lumps of clay on its 
nest and fixes on them the bright wings of the firefly. 
The hammer-head of Africa dresses the ground with bits 
of glasses and stones and feathers. And the bower-birds 
make a tunnel, line it with grasses and shells, and find 
berries blue and black and red and leaves and young shoots. 
Love floats him up and up to the threshold of objective 
Art; and turns back, 

HumAN InFrancy.—The brain of a very young child 
is rich in water. The connecting fibres are not yet deve- 
loped, and the system of reflex movement is not complete. 

At first and for a long time the motor system holds, 
as it were, the field. We see nothing else, and the baby 
has nothing else to work with. A mad baby cannot 
behave like a madman. He has no illusions, no hallucina- 
tions. The mad baby strikes, bites, kicks with what 
strength he has. Even his diseases are largely a matter 
of muscles and movement. He has convulsions, which 
are a kind of muscle-madness. 

The healthy infant when awake moves all his limbs; 
and this general, feeble movement is a part of brain 
development as well as a result of it. Later it becomes 
less general. The force is gathered to one place as when 
a baby kicks, or lifts a limb. Later the movements will 
be associated, as when he takes something from one hand 
to another, or stares at a bright object, or fixes his eyes 
on a stranger. All this should happen before the end of 
the fifth month, but it does not happen so early for even 
well-endowed children owing to the way in which they 
are handled in the first year. 

What we may call the ‘‘spontaneous movement” 
period is not over at four or five. At that age a healthy 
child not only feels, but shows that he feels his life in every 
limb. Spontaneous movement, slightly under control, 
is the characteristic of healthy brain action at this age. 
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The control is smaller over the smaller and finer nerves 
and muscle; and the aim of the training still given in 
Infant Schools to-day is to increase control. The form of 
the school, that is the environment, forces even the most 
enlightened teacher to emphasize unduly this order of 
things. But there is another side of the question that 
is not emphasized, and that is the necessity for freedom 
which is the first condition of experimentation. 

The young child, like the animal, experiments mainly 
through the muscular system. 

He is liable to interruption and interference at home. 
There are indeed many homes where this is carried to 
awful lengths. Little children have entered the open- 
air nursery school at two and three years old, deformed 
already through having been obliged to sit all day with 
their legs tucked under a table and with hands so helpless 
that it is a long time ere they can begin to look like the 
others. Others come in at four and five years old who 
are not able to do any of the two-year-olds’ work! They 
cannot grasp a pair of scissors, much less cut out with 
them, whereas the nurtured three-year-old cuts and grasps 
well. Listless, too nervous to speak, and looking like 
plants from a dark cellar, some are ready to sink any- 
where, their helpless hands hanging down, their eyes 
empty and fixed. 

It is only since the coming of the nursery school in 
the open that we have a really fair view of what has been 
done to many young children. Even some in the infant 
school suffer from various orders of repression. The big 
classroom, no more than the crowded home, lends itself to 
the need for motor expression. ‘‘ We should rejoice,” 
says Groos, ‘“‘ with the children when they throw stones, 
and the stone goes a long way or bounds into the water 
with a splash.” But stone-throwing is not allowed even 
to little children in school, on account of the danger to 
windows ! 


On the whole we must admit that our school system is 
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largely suppressive. This fact meets us again and again, 
but it is most striking perhaps when we are thinking of 
younger children, that is to say of little people who are 
bound to express themselves mainly in movement. 

In the open-air nursery we have tried to plan his environ- 
ment with a view to the young child’s needs, and the 
results are very encouraging. The long narrow walks 
are approached by low steps, and he has the sense 
of exhilaration in mounting and running on a_ high 
place whence he can look down on the world. There 
are jumping-off places where he can make his first 
timid efforts without fear. Along the garden walls are 
low-rib stalls too, up which he soon learns to climb 
and from which he soon dares to take flying leaps. 
There are boards too along the walls for other kinds of 
movement. And in the grass and at the end of the wide 
garden paths, there are balancing-boards up which one 
learns at last to run safely on tiptoe. Over and above 
the movement experiments in the garden there are baths 
where new experiences are enjoyed, and new experiments 
are made possible. 

This is not the place to speak of the influence of the 
solar rays on the muffled and stagnant bodies of children 
released at last from every kind of imprisonment. In 
summer, on sunny days, bodies and limbs are exposed, and 
the body develops its own powers of swift recovery. These 
things are granted to-day only in a few schools for cripples 
and tubercular children when the case is desperate. 
They should be given before they get ill. 

To return: one great aim of the nursery school student 
is to induce a child to make new movements. 

Yesterday Alec made a great discovery. He found 
that he could walk backwards. He tried it in the shelter ; 
‘ then, much astonished, he went out and tried it on the 
grass. Here he was discovered by Rosina who is, herself, 
a whirlwind of energy. She stopped and looked at him 
long with great interest. Then she also started to walk 
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backwards. It was a red letter day for Alec. His sullen 
little face was no more dark and sullen. Rosina, for her 
part, was charmed by this great new experience. Her 
face grew bright and calm. (She is a turbulent child.) 
Near-by, some of the two-year-olds were diligently 
walking up a plank. Farther away other babies were 
jumping off a low terrace. All the children who have been 
long in the open areasa rule alert, and very active, but some 
of the new-comers sit still for a long time as if asleep... . 
Besides these play movements there are others which 
are less in the nature of play. In a wonderfully short 
time a nursery school child can not only help to wash 
and dress himself, he lays his own table, washes his 
own cup, puts away his own bed, laces his own boots, and 
is proud then to begin and help other children: even 
before he is three years old or so he becomes a monitor, 
serves at table, taking charge of a big dish. When visitors 
come, they look in amazement at these active babies. 
All day long the teacher is—not doing things for the 
child—but giving him new chances to do new things for 
himself. Many things help in this happy state of affairs. 
The child is not pent up within four walls. He is in an 
environment where all is living and moving near him, 
and where he may not only taste the sweetness of 
liberty every moment but see how everything is free 
and happy around him—the moving trees, the growing 
flowers and shrubs, the flying clouds. These all tell 
their own reassuring tale, answering the appeal of life 
within him for companionship, and vistas, and liberty. 
No wonder he grows calmer, as well as merrier, than the 
indoor child—that he sleeps, as well as plays, better ! 
The motor system develops. For the impulse to try new 
movement is not thwarted. The child is no longer content 
even with balls and hoops, with carts and engines. He 


begins very early to play inventive games and dramatic 
games. 


ANIMISM 


Wuy does the little child get on so fast ? At three months 
old he is hardly more than a spinal creature. Why 
then, at three years old has he flown far ahead of even 
the most intelligent animals. The true reason is not to 
be found in anything he does. He is not merely higher. 
He is other than the animal. This is the greater and the 
deeper reason why, we say, he gets on fast, and why he 
works so very hard, more especially in the first three 
years. 

A little child is busy almost from the first with the two 
great orders of human education. True, no one asks 
whether he at the age of two is going in for the Humanities, 
or is more fitted to take up Modern Science. This does 
not hinder him from carrying on the work of learning 
one language or more with great zeal and industry. And 
as for Modern Science he pursues it since he never ceases 
to try and find out at first-hand the nature of matter. His 
waking hours are filled with experiment. Does he ever 
cease to pound and push, to lift and carry, to dig and water, 
rap and open? No! Though on every side he may 
be thwarted he keeps on working. And so well does he 
succeed that he learns to speak in a few months and can 
go about more or less safely in a year or two. No one 
calls this study. But if getting on fast means anything, 
this two year old is a student. 

One of the things that marks him out from all lower 
animals is his great power of self-suggestion. We may of 
course find a trace of this in the animal world. We have 
all seen a dog play with a piece of paper as though it were 
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a living thing, and a kitten make believe that a ball or 
rag was alive. But nothing in the animal world gives us 
any foreglimpse of the child, with his great impulse to 
see life in all, to see in everything something akin to 
himself. 

We call this seeing of life in everything—animism. 
It lasts a long time for the race. It is cut short for the 
child because the grown-up people around him are in haste 
to correct his illusions. Often the grown-up people 
hurry matters unduly. In schools, and in poor homes, 
and among advanced people, things are rushed. It is 
often forgotten that before one can reason at all one must 
affirm, and the child affirms with great energy. He 
should take in peace the first step. That must be taken 
before one can learn at all. 

A child is naturally weak in rectifying because his 
first great work is to affirm. He looks for analogies and 
resemblances, not, at first, for differences. The latter 
exercise is of course as important. But if a child never 
looked for analogies or accepted them readily he would 
not learn to reason at all. Nor would the moral nature 
be developed very fast if he rigidly put down the impulse 
that leads him to see in everything a life very much like 
his own. Happily this impulse is too great and too wonder- 
ful to be checked altogether in any life. A power of 
which the animal world gives us no promise and no echo 
presides at the early evolution of the young soul. It leads 
him to see life in everything, urging him to strive and 
investigate. It guides him too by unerring wisdom 
to choose for a time at least the best and only sure method 
of learning to speak. These two are matters of great 
importance. Language, for example, means the putting 
in action of a great many mechanisms, the functioning 
of vast areas of the brain. No formal teaching can give 
this training, though it can alas! often hinder and thwart 
it. Yet every child, led by an influence that we cannot 
explain finds the true path to expression, and though 
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when he arrives in the nursery school his speech is slow 
and halting or sadly deformed, yet often the blunders 
that make advance difficult are somehow overcome. 
The way kept open for the conquest of the great gift. 
Strange too is it to see how the sensitiveness is preserved 
that will make sympathy possible to-morrow. Even the 
cruel and dull have strange compunctions and interests. 
Sully tells how as a child he used to feel very sorry for the 
stones lying at the foot of the road, because they never 
had any change of air or scene. He carried some of them 
to the top of the hill at last in order that they might have 
a little pleasure. A little girl pitied a rose-tree that was 
growing alone. “It has relations,” she said, ‘‘ in the rose 
garden,’ and she planted it near these. Even letters 
and figures are dramatized by some. ‘‘‘I’ is too proud,” 
said one ; “‘‘ A’ is two nice poor things that lean together.” 

Now a creature who believes that everything is alive, 
is in a very living state, as compared to those who are 
content to believe that most things are dead. He is also 
nearer the truth. For though we still speak of organic 
and inorganic things we find life everywhere, with radio- 
activity that varies, it is true, within vast limits. Every- 
thing is alive to a little child. The whole world is human 
indeed to him. He affirms life everywhere. 

Here he comes into line already with the great human 
world. The desire to find the living inspires all arts. The 
fine arts exist only in order to find the eye, the ear, the 
soul of another. One cannot be an artist to express things 
to oneself alone. And it is through Art that the dumb, 
blind animism of early childhood is transformed into 
the conscious love of beauty and humanity. 

To Art childhood holds out its eager hands. What 
if these hands are very feeble? What if it has no real 
conception of beauty as we know it? He goes forward 
and cannot be held back save by the influence of those 
around him, He draws as he can or rather writes pictures. 
He listens to tales of wonder and adventure, He plays, 
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and invents plays, if all that is his birthright is not taken 
away. He not only makes houses, boats, engines, he 
likes the human model best, puts his toy soldiers in ranks, 
builds forts for them, is a soldier himself, a prince, a back- 
woodsman, a pirate, a doctor a dustman, a preacher. 
Life is a drama that never ends, but begins over and over 
again. This period of eagerness has its parallel in the 
history of the Saxon race. In the twelfth century and 
earlier, says Taine, the mental energy of the people was 
admirable. They lived in the waning light of one great 
religion, the dazzling dawn of another. Belief, steadfast 
and strong, surged in their wild hearts—the woods and 
the river, the sea and sky, the dawn and the midnight, 
alike spoke to them in a language that they loved even 
when they could express little. And they wanted to learn.? 
No suffering drove them back or chilled them at all. There 
is a story of a young boy who though beaten by his master 
would not go away but stopped with him in order to learn. 
Then they had strange emotions, tender at times, deep 
feelings, which they tried to express, often by short 
cries, often by continuous babble—exactly like children. 
Theirs was a state resembling madness, and yet it was 
not madness at all. The energy of the inner life showed 
itself as it could. It was the one thing that mattered. 
In it was the promise of the future, and secrets that are 
still unfolded were hidden there. The scholars, or rather 
the teachers, could not deal with these pupils. Their 
dry-as-dust old Philosophies were of no use, and only 
choked the new life stirring everywhere. Life got the 
better of it more or less. There is hardly any literature 
of that age. But Chaucer lived and worked then and 
laid the foundations of a great literature. With the 
impulse that gives life even in an age of chaotic learning 
he went forward trusting his intuition. 


t The same thing is noted in the open-air nursery school. After 
a few years the old hunger to learn reappears in him and grows 
strong. He wants to learn as he wants to play. 
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The artist can pause in the moment of conception, and 
in this pause light rushes in, bringing order out of chaos. 
Chaucer’s poem was a painting. His tales were portraits. 
He took these original things and was carried far beyond 
the other writers. No longer afraid to stop and look and 
say: ‘This phrase tells the same thing as the last— 
remove it’’; ‘‘ These two ideas do not follow one from 
the other. Put them in the right order.’”” Nearer to the 
thing as it is—in closer and deeper touch with the 
Mystery that comes first, he becomes an artist. But 
the artist arrives at precise and also profound truth as 
if winged! He even writes History without knowing any. 
He works, but by a surer intuition choosing and rejecting 
like the thinker: taking from every object, landscape, 
situation, character—all the things he wants—and com- 
bining them so as to make something which clears up 
and puts in relief and also goes beyond the natural work 
in its purity and completeness. What a relief for the 
shouting Saxon, possessed as he was, charging headlong 
amid the outpour of thoughts and mind images that were 
too great for him to deal with at all. A sense of rest, 
and guidance, and a new calm comes at last. 

“By pictures the instinctive perceptions may be 
sharpened,” says Séguin, “till they take the place of 
intellect.” And he cites an example that proves they 
have sometimes a great deal more than intellect behind 
them. A sculptor showed a group: “The Adoration of 
the Wise Men.”’ The Mother and Child were in the middle ; 
on the left Joseph and the blasé Jews; on the right the 
Negro in ecstasy, the Greek cynical even in worshipping ; 
the Roman, nearer the central group, holding his papyrus 
roll. ‘This is a splendid historic record,’ said one 
observer. And everyone saw the type figures—the 
. obstinate Jew, the believing Black Man, the Greek 
with his schisms, and the imperial law-giver. The 
artist murmured: “History. Yes. But I didn’t know 
ted 
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‘Look!’ said the scientist, “‘ your Ethiopian King 
is areal barbarian but so naive and in an ecstasy! And 
your Jews! well, they are there just as in the history 
of Europe. One can read their history in their faces. 
And the Greek expresses cynicism, and here is Rome 
in this legal figure that carries a parchment. How you 
must have studied History!” 

The artist was astounded. ‘‘ No!” he repeated. “It 
is all true what you say. But I didn’t know it when 
I was painting these things like that.” 

To-day the great movement of Imagination is outwards 
—even the impulse of young children is forced outwards 
till they are children no more. A voice is raised here and 
there in protest—a wandering voice in the roaring tumult 
of projection. Stanley Hall, for example, declares 
that “reverie should be provided for!” And Séguin 
also has shown how at first and for a long time one learns 
not by study but by a kind of ruminating. ‘“‘ Peace! 
Peace!’ cries a new school of thought. ‘‘ Every great 
thing means elaboration. Great men and women are 
not evolved in a hot race or tumult! Be still, be still.” 
These voices have not received much attention. Every- 
one—and even many a child—is busy not with sentiments 
but with sensations. The eye, that outward-looking 
organ, is taxed more and more. In laboratories and work- 
shops the mind is taxed with “objects.” At last people 
say the very idea of God is a projection. Religion is mainly 
Ideology. This is one kind of madness. 

The other is that of the dreamer who sinks in his own wild 
visions and is lost as a doer and thinker. If alternation 
was broken long ago in favour of the inner world, it is 
broken now in favour of the outer world. 

Formerly people were always approaching a condition 
which resembled madness; now they are in danger of 
drying up the very well-springs of life, of projecting all 
in forms that cannot long persist, and of finding no place 
at all of renewal, no point of return. Once they took 
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illusions, as realities; now they hold realities to be 
illusions. 

And between these unbalanced people stands now and 
always the normal child, happy in the dual movement 
or rhythm of life, still believing, and expressing, playing, 
afraid at times, beset at times by the unknown in him 


and around him, but playing, playing himself out into 
the sunshine. 


MEMORY AND EMOTION 


THE past ten years have seen a great development in 
the interest in knowledge of the ‘‘ Unconscious.”’ Part 
of this darksea has been charted more or less, and we begin 
to see a little below the surface of the moving ocean of 
mentallife. Yet the mystery of the ego remains unexplored, 
nor does anyone attempt to say why one imagines, still 
less why he chooses one order of things and not another 
in his imaginations. One thing is clear: Imagination 
is not a primitive function. It depends on the presence 
of memory, on the capacity for emotion, and these again 
on elements in and forces acting on the underworld of 
the ego, on the grouping, the interplay and the eruption 
of these. 

A painter, a sportsman, a merchant do not see a horse 
in the same way, or remember the same things about 
him. The things which interest one are neglected by 
the other; and so true is this that sometimes an artist or 
a teacher will bring in another observer who sees what 
he does not see. A talented boy who draws horses well 
is sent to live with an expert on horses. The latter lends 
his eyes to his young pupil, point out to him what he does 
not see and gives him a new set of mind images to work 
with. He works with them, but they are not really his 
own. One has to forget so much, and ignore also, in order 
to specialize. Ghirlando could paint the portrait of any 
person whom he had seen passing in the street ; Holbein 
on coming to London, forgot the name of a patron, but 
remembered his face so well that he painted a portrait 
of him; Horace Vernet painted portraits from memory 
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after a single sitting; Mozart could play an opera after 
listening to it once, yet he could not cut up his own 
food; and of Turner it was said that ‘‘ he had holes in his 
brain.” 

In the well-endowed people, as in humbler people, the 
memories are not equal. The memory for colour is not 
as the memory of form. The memory of symbols is not 
equal to that of feelings or sentiments. ‘‘ If I look back,” 
says Taine, ‘I can see without difficulty, after years, 
some fragments of the outline of a scene, but not the 
whole scene. I can recall more easily than the outline 
the whiteness of a sandy path at Fontainebleau, the 
hundred little spots and stripes made by the sprigs of 
wood strewed in it, its winding curves, the faintly rose- 
coloured tints of the heather by the side of the path... 
but I cannot trace the winding of the path. Above, below, 
all is vague. All that I can recall fully and clearly is 
the precise shade of the emotions I experienced.”” Thanks 
to this fine memory of sentiments, Taine and others could 
renew pains and pleasures. Other men who paid more 
attention to sensation than sentiment would remember 
the colour, the paths, the sky, all very clear and vivid 
as on the day they saw them. The memories of an indivi- 
dual then are unequal, nor is it probable that the education 
of one will always help another order of memory. Yet in 
early childhood the education of one memory will often 
help the mind as a whole, since the learning of any one 
thing is a path at first in the wilderness; but it is far from 
likely that the memory for symbols, for example, would 
be very much enriched later on by long drilling in visualiza- 
tion. The real effect of any form of education could be 
fully known only if we had a full knowledge of the Sub- 
consciousness. 

‘ Doubtless we shall be able to study the normal best by 
listening to the super-normal of every order. The great 
artists may (sometimes) think mainly in symbols. But 
this is very unusual. It is more usual to hear them give 
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naive revelations of the sub-conscious visual type. “If 
I wish to see the Moors again,” wrote Gilbert Ballet, the 
painter, ‘I have only to close my eyes! Then fellahs, 
granite columns, white marble elephants, plains of gold 
and diamond cities! O what madness! What delight ! 
—I shall be drunken with marvels, until completely under 
the power of hallucination I at last fall back into the light 
of common day.” 

‘Oh, I have a strange memory,” cried Fromentin. “I 
never take notes. I say to myself ‘ You are losing all 
that!’ No. Two or three years afterwards I can see 
it all clearly.” 

Ghirlando could paint the portrait of anyone whom 
he had seen passing his little shop. Poussin did not copy 
any drawings. He examined them well and fixed them 
in his memory. 

Scientists do not always find it easy to do without 
pictures. One, for example. draws a ‘“‘ mind complex” 
which looks very like a crystal. He makes diagrams that 
are between symbols and pictures to show how the mind 
works. Though we cannot say that picture memories 
are necessary for thinking, yet it is safe to say that this 
power is useful to many great thinkers, and is the main 
carrying force of the greater number of plastic artists. 

Memory seems to depend on the whole movement of 
physical life. In many children the movement of life is 
not forceful enough to allow the memory to register long 
or clearly. Everything is done slightly: all tends to sink 
out of ken like a stone in a dark stream. We say of them 
“They have a bad memory.” But it is only another way 
of saying “‘ nutrition is poor; life is languid.” If one 
goes into any slum school to ask such questions as these: 


“What is your name?” ‘ How old are you?” “‘ How 
many brothers and sisters have you?” ‘When did 
your father die? ’’ “And you mother?” one learns 


how feeble is the hold on life of the underfed and half- 
alive. 
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The answer to such questions falls rapidly, instantane- 
ously from the lips of the well-nourished child. He knows 
his own name without thinking, and the names of his 
sisters and brothers. And very well he remembers that 
he is five and a half or six years old. But the slum child 
of double this age often looks troubled at your question. 
She has to recollect with a great effort even the most 
familiar things. She keeps but a small hold on the past 
—or rather it keeps slipping away from her even when 
she tries to hold it fast. “‘ Where is your mother?” 
said a teacher once to a bright-eyed girl of twelve. The 
girl looked startled for a moment, then pulling herself 
together she said quickly “‘ Mother drowned herself last 
year in the dam.”’ It was plain that the event did sadden 
her at the time, and also that the child knew it was sad 
to forget as she had forgotten. She felt in a dim way, 
perhaps, that in forgetfulness there is a kind of second 
death, that while any image lingers the loved one is not 
altogether lost. But the very poor are simply not in a 
state to keep the memory of the past, and that is why 
they often appear fickle and very heartless. Often a 
mother will say, “I buried five children—or six,” and 
“JT don’t exactly mind how many I did bury.” One 
family living in very bad conditions had a long series of 
misfortunes. The father fell off a ladder and was killed. 
A few weeks later one of the daughters caught small-pox 
and died in a hospital, and a brother was hurt in a street 
accident. A year later there were new events. The 
mother married again, then separated from her husband, 
a daughter also married, and one of the sons had a good 
rise in wages. It was clear if one spoke to almost any 
member of the family that he or she was a little “ mixed ”’ 
about the happenings of last year and the year before. 
Times of semi-starvation had come in between the sad 
events, and during these times of short commons the 
springs of sorrow and remembrance had dried up. 

In the life of the well-to-do there are storms and calms. 
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In the life of the very poor there is a storm that is like 
an element. Everything is sweeping past. Like people 
in a boat, the voyagers have to look in front always and 
see little far ahead, and little also of what is past. They 
have no time to look back at the billows far behind them, 
and do not look for fair weather. 

Taine and others say that our brain is a kind of machine. 
We cannot get to know much about this machine from 
metaphors! and as time goes on we try to get a new 
language. 

‘“We must lay aside such words as Intelligence, Will, 
Reason, Memory.” Well, we have done so of late years, 
and we begin to know these symbols as symbols only. 
Below all else, like water in waves, the psychologist sees 
only living cells. A cell has a soul we are told. It has 
enormous powers. It can project a message across the 
Atlantic or go to sleep for years. How charged with 
life these cells are we learn only from the events of our 
inner lives, which, for many of us, become more full of 
wonder and mysteryevery day! Worlds lie asleep within 
us for years, and then waken at the touch of emotion. 
In illness there are changes in the circulation, and then 
perhaps we begin to turn over the long-forgotten memories 
of early childhood. A servant girl who had heard Hebrew 
phrases in childhood and forgotten them, showed her 
learning in an attack of fever, tothe wonder ofall! Another 
girl who lost all sense of hearing and sight at the age of 
eighteen months, yet keeps the rhythm of a song she heard 
in infancy. The image that fades is not lost. It seems 
to die, but rises again. Human memory is like a river 
that rolls along, and holds every flitting image for ever. 
Everything that disappears in it is capable of coming back. 
All the debris of its gulf and shores that appear to be dead 
are really alive. And yet the river may so easily be 
dried up, and become a mere grey channel empty as it 
seems. Hunger, fatigue, anything that causes a change 
in the living cells will blot out the images. One day 
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Sir Henry Holland lost his past more or less. ‘I went 
down into a mine in the Hartz Mountains,” he said, 
“and there I got tired, and forgot all my German. 
Every German word and phrase deserted me, and it was 
not until I had taken food and wine and I had been resting 
for some time that I got them back again.” 

The river runs dry. But in some it never runs full, 
but is always shallow. What can one say of a human 
brain that is starved in infancy? Nothing, but that 
it is a case of false defect. No doubt we create, or allow 
to be created, many sub-normal children who were born 
normal. Bad feeding in the early years drains the “ mind,” 
as we call it, at its source. Fatigue in the early years will 
do the same thing. Absence of light, of access to the 
living earth, and wonderful sun rays—the poor illustrate all 
this very often in a tragic way, and the well-to-do also. 

For everyone varies from day to day. “If,” says a 
teacher, “ I want my children to do well on any particular 
_ day, I must prepare. I must ask the parents to help 
me too. If the children are not quite fit nothing is to 
be hoped for. We have to fall back on routine lessons, 
| that is all.” If all this care is needed in dealing with the 
child of the well-to-do what can we say of the ill-nourished ? 
| Only routine work will do for these. The same lessons 
_ will be given for months, for years. Two or three arts 
| will be learned, and held, as it were, with slack fingers for 
| a little while. Then they will sink down into the under- 
world to emerge no more. 


Our forefathers understood very well that Memory’s 
great hour is the morning of life. They made children 
) learn by heart, and recite long poems, chapters, catechisms, 
| and prose, even when the learner understood little of what 
he said. 

_ They failed, doubtless, to train in this way the reasoning 
| power. But this is not nearly so bad as the modern 
| blunder. 


4 
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Our danger is to starve the Imagination, not by giving 
routine work and drudgery, but by letting the Memory 
grow feeble for lack of exercise. There is no cellarage, no 
fuel to catch the flame at last. Then having enfeebled 
creatures to deal with, we make feeble demands on them. 
We ask for ‘‘simple’”’ ways of doing everything. This 
awful demand for simplicity grows and grows. We have 
‘simplified ”’ spelling, “ simplified” reading, all kinds of 
crutches and moral stays and mental “apparatus ”’ for 
those who are feeble enough to need them. 

We are tumbling over each other in trying to make learn- 
ing pleasant. Now learning is pleasant but as the running 
of a race is pleasant—to the strong. To be weak is to 
be miserable—but joy, for the weak, is in getting strength, 
not help. 

The history of the whole subject is such that at the first 
glance we are tempted to believe that all children are 
born decrepit, very unwilling to learn. They have to 
be hunted to school, compelled to go, held there by 
force. Even in Shakespeare’s day they went creeping 
“unwillingly,” poor things! And a very savage regime 
awaited them when they arrived. The rod, the terrors of 
angry masters, and the severity of nagging mistresses, 
in short cruelty, seemed to be a part of learning. Even 
in Shakespeare’s day the strong had been weakened., 

EmoTion—it has been said—is the ferment without 
which there is no creation. It runs like an electric 
current through the nervous system. The measure of 
emotion is. the measure of psychic energy that goes into 
any work or any play. 

How can one know that a child’s work or play is healthy 
and genuine? By knowing how much real interest he 
brings to bear on them. Childish inventions, such as new 
words, stories, games, drawings, are reassuring even when 
their merit is not otherwise great. Joy is the mother of 
these creations. Therefore they are not barren. The 
lead on to something better. The children in one shelte. 
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of a nursery school invent all kinds of games with carts 
and toy engines, and chairs or tables turned upside down. 
Their faces glow with eager joy and interest, and this 
game is more helpful than other kinds which are pretty 
enough but are the inventions of the teachers. 

Unfortunately, there are a great many children who, 
through misfortune, have very little desire to create 
anything. In the dim underworld of their mind life there 
is no force to reach the surface-world of consciousness, 
nothing to furnish that driving power of emotion that 
would use and organize the scattered elements near its 
frontiers. They need no new word. They invent no 
new game. They do not want to draw or make anything. 
And it is strange to see how their weakness hardly wakens 
any pity or concern in the people at home. Good people 
they may be, who would fly to their help if they were in 
danger of drowning and who are eager to feed and dress 
‘them. The dim, sad, empty life of the mind does not 
waken a longing to go to their rescue. 

Going to the rescue means giving the chance of new 
experience. No one can describe trees, and flowers, 
and sky, and water. And who can describe a sound, 
the rushing of water, the whisper of trees, the warbling 
of birds? Nothing helps but hearing. 

Love is a great force, and a great awakener. A little 
child learns to know his mother’s or his nurse’s face well, 
with the result that the mind is energized in some degree 
thereby. New factors of life ride upward from the stirred 
depths. And if now with the power to inspire Emotion 
the mother or teacher could go farther, leading on to 
new and fair outlets this home life would be the happiest. 

The ferment is strongest here. It is the outlets that 
fail mostly even in good homes; as for the power of love 
it not only stimulates, but makes possible the unity 
of the mental life, that is, it gives all the great factors 
for creative imagination. Everything that is, and that 
happens then, is generative. The woods, the sky, trees, 
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garden, and every beautiful thing in nature, books too, art, 
play, intercourse—all are as they cannot be again. For 
all new experience now is deepened by the spell of Emotion. 
Turgenieff may have been thinking of all this when he 
said : 


Unhappy the heart that has not loved in youth. 


We have not yet made any very serious study of the 
rdle played by emotion in early .ife. Yet we have illustra- 
tions of a kind of defect in certain ‘“‘ educated ”’ children 
to-day, which are not very difficult to read. 

More than one writer has noted that children left to 
nurses and sent to boarding-schools show us a modern 
type that is getting common. These children learn well, 
more or less, play games, are self-reliant, and self-possessed. 
But there seems to be something lacking in them. They 
have a dried-up, matter-of-fact way of taking every event, 
even the most tragical. This kind of child is not quite 
new. He had forerunners some forty years ago. Only 
these were accounted rare. ‘‘ Dodo,” for example, was 
astounding. But now she is a type. 

They have grown up without knowing anything of the 
shadow side of things. Their parents were anxious to 
give them a good time—no shadow. ‘‘ Young only once,” 
and so their childhood was all aglitter with a brassy kind 
of cheerfulness. Love, fear, joy (in its fullness), hope 
(at its brightest), sorrow, wonder—all unknown. They 
often grow up very clever, and do many things well. 


Yet in spite of all they achieve nothing and are—funda- 
mentally—dull. 


Unhappy the heart that has not loved in youth! 


Poor also is the heart that knew nothing of Pity and 
Wonder, and even Sorrow in Youth. 


It is hardly a human childhood, this brazen clang on 
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one or two notes of the great Lyre of Life. Anyhow the 
final dullness cannot be questioned. Dull, dull the life 
that is no Quest, no Mission, and no Pilgrimage. 

As for the poor, their risks and dangers are of quite another 
order. They are often made to bear too much. “ Not 
young even once”’ is their fate. They fall into a kind of 
stupor. The children of a poor school in Bradford were 
questioned in order to test their power of observation. 

The school door was painted red and surrounded by 
a coat of arms. Some said the door was painted yellow ! 
Others said it was black. All had seen cows passing daily — 
up the street to the slaughter-house. Questioned as to 
the shape of a cow’s foot, some said it was ‘‘long,’’ others 
that it was “ flat.” Only two out of thirty-eight noticed 
that it was cloven. Children do not often look at the 
sky. It is not very wonderful that the shape of the 
clouds is unnoted on fair, and on stormy days. One 
girl said the rainbow is “‘ mostly white and brown.” None 
of the thirty-eight could tell anything about the public 
buildings near their homes. The Town Hall, the Post 
Office, the Parish Church—these were unknown. 

Forty-five children from Standard IV were examined. 
These had all seen ducks very often, but only twenty 
had noted that the feet are webbed. Questioned as to 
the colour of the sparrows that hop about the yard, two 
said they are “yellow.’’ A great many looked puzzled 
and could give no answer. Of the thirty-five children in 
Standard II who were questioned, four said the sparrow 
has four legs, one said it has six. One said the common 
house-fly has four wings—being a great deal confused rather 
than illumined by the object lessons from dead insects in the 
school. Many, indeed, forgot the names of the specimens 
in the boxes, or confused them, so that nine out of thirty- 
‘five said the bee was much bigger than the very large 
butterflies which were the only specimens in school. Six 
declared that the sparrow is yellow, five said that it is 
red. One said the sparrow is white, and another that 
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it has six legs (another case of intruding insects). The 
Kindergarten lessons which these children had had a little 
while ago were not applied. Their playground is a square. 
Six said it was an oblong, or a circle. Some declared that 
a man’s head is fastened to his neck. On being asked as 
to the place of the eyes in a horse’s face some could not 
tell. The majority looked puzzled. It is, of course, true 
that children cannot tell all that they know. But making 
every allowance for this fact, the answers were of the nature 
of a revelation. 


Then the drawings of the girls corresponded very closely 
to their statements. Above is a memory drawing of a 
cow by a girl of eleven. It is quite clear that she has 
no idea of position even in regard to such a very 
striking feature as eyes. 

“Where does the cow live ?”’ asked the teacher. The 
children, who had seen cows only on their way to the 
slaughter-house, looked at her with dull eyes. ‘‘ She lives,” 
said one of them, “ in the slaughter-house.” 

All the drawings by the girls in this class tell the story 
of their lives. They had never been in the country : never 
seen a happy creature, cow or calf, horse or foal, sheep or 
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lamb in a field in spring. Never seen any of these save 
as food in the butchers’ shop, or in the shafts. 

In some of the drawings there are signs of great confusion 
—so that even the few things that the child has seen cannot 
fit into their right place. Not only do the things in the 
insect-boxes come forth in a very strange way. The 
plants behaveinthesamemanner. Thecurvesand tangents 
of leaf and stem begin to appear in the Memory drawings 
of animals, as in the case of the girl, aged thirteen, who 
sends in the next drawing. The horns between the ear 


oh cow 


are plainly a wandering image of the school plants, or 
perhaps of the brush drawing-lesson. 

Such a drawing and others of like nature (as for example 
that of a girl who draws the head of one animal on the 
body of another) show us that the mere putting up of 
. buildings is not going to solve anything. The form 
of building suggests to the teacher the order of things 
she must accept as a working basis. Buildings decide. 
That is why even experts often forget what a child 
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is. They forgot when the class had only books and slates, 
forms and desks, ink and paper. They forget when 
bird forms, pictures, plants and fish tanks are taken in. 
This is no place for little ones—this great room opening 
on asphalt. For the children who have no past that 
holds life and colour can see nothing here. Preparation is 
education. In the minds of children to whom it is refused, 
“the elements”—to use Herbart’s phrase—‘‘ commingle.”’ 
There is no antithesis of single things to make this kind 
of confusion impossible and to pave the way for real 
associations. The crowded home, and the big classroom, 
between them, drive out the natural inner movement, 
and where this is the case nothing lives. Only where 
Joy and Love may be is there the magic glow of life 
showing through even the clumsiest work. 

The teacher who knows the meaning of all this does what 
he can to get OUT. Pestalozzi was not long in finding 
his way into the woods with his little flock. Salzman and 
other German teachers took the road with their scholars. 
Bartholomai organized regular school journeys in the 
streets of Berlin, and was not vexed by the laughter and 
jeers of the crowds and the bitter complaints of some 
mothers that “‘ the children’s clothes and shoes were being 
ruined.” Herbart, being a private tutor, could not take 
flight with a class, but he tried to get his pupil to make 
friends with shepherds and hunters. As for Ruskin; is 
he ever weary of telling how the best teaching was given 
near the sheep-fold and by the cattle-shed and in the 
fields where the labourer is sowing or reaping ? 

Of late years England has done something. Her Educa- 
tion Authorities have opened Camp Schools of various 
kinds, also open-air schools near or in cities. The School 
journey is getting to be the brightest thing in the school 
year, though its work is balked, as was that of the Germans, 
because it is begun too late, and because the journey 
nearly always ends in going back to the old kind of home. 

It is because of the lack of clear images and of healthy 
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emotion 1m the first years that our educational system fails. 
By reason of this inner poverty the teacher has to invent 
Kindergarten games : this alone makes the active stimulat- 
ing manner necessary—necessary, but not really what is 
needed. Inner impulse alone means creative power—for 
lack of this even good lessons, in drawing for example, do 
very little good, and the school lesson pre-supposes a great 
silent preparation on the part of every child, a prepara- 
tion that goes on through all that one sees, hears, and 
feels, and by free experiment, play, and social intercourse, 
by reverie too, and in silence that is not desolation. 

Tolstoi puts into the mouth of a young person: ‘“ Art 
is the expression of a living force.” It is true. It is 
inner force that we deny to the poor. And the denial 
begins in the earliest years. Very soon it tells in the 
withering of all that, living, seeks for expression. The 
drawings of the slum children are saddening, not because 
they show a lack of hand or eye skill, but because they 
show us all the weakness and emptiness of the inner life, 
the dimness of the perception also, of which they are the 
shadow. 


It is to the open-air Nursery School of to-morrow that we 
must look to put an end to this state of things. Method 
alone cannot serve us. All Methods as such are of small 
value as compared with the chance of living. The child 
of the slum cannot live. He is often ill, half-alive. He 
needs nurture. In view of this it is very sad to hear 
the noisy and excited talk about trained and untrained 
teachers of Infant Schools! The size of classes in Infant 
Schools makes the trained teacher almost as helpless as 
the untrained. And her environment also defeats her 
training. She has a school, consisting of two or three 
or more big rooms with desks and pictures in it, and a 
playground. Here are massed large classes of 60, or 
small classes, of 30! It matters little! How can 
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she do for the 30 what must be done if they are to . 
make real progress. Where are the baths, the beds, the 
willing helpers—all that makes a good nursery? Good 
methods—-perhaps. What is wrong, what can possibly 
be wrong with this model school? Only one thing is 
wrong: this school assumes too much. It assumes every- 
thing; and there is no ground for its assumptions. 

Thisis not all. The emotional life is assumed. We know 
now that the class-room is not a place where all can be 
done, and experienced. It is the place where all that has 
been lived through can be put in order. But little children 
of four to seven have not lived long, or lived much. The 
slum child has hardly lived at all in any realsense. Numb, 
and dumb, he may enter the Nursery School at four or 
five years old. Even that is two or three years too late. 
It is life alone that can waken him—life with its streaming, 
invisible currents. 

Not a teacher only is wanted. The sun that gives light, 
colour, heat, radio-activity ; the earth with its teeming 
life, and electric currents; water, ‘our sister,” very 
“humble and serviceable,” and with strange attraction 
for the young; the waking life of Spring, and the beauty 
of Summer, Autumn with its colour and fruits, and the 
white glitter of Winter; animals—kids, rabbits, pigeons, 
birds (all quite easy to keep in a big garden and yard)— 
to have all this is to have a larger world. But can the 
city child have this world ? 

Yes! even in the heart of a slum, the pageant of life 
may be allowed. The human garden! may blossom in the 
slum. Nothing makes this impossible. We have only to 
plan our open-air nursery school and the rays of a new 
life will dart from this new centre. Mothers seeing the 
beautiful children who are their own and the young 
girls and women who are their nurse-teachers draw nigh 
and find no high iron gate and empty asphalted yard, no 
huge mass of masonry—nothing but tender and growing 

* The Human Garden is the Nursery Schoo! in the open. 
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things ; nurture, not mere discipline; a ritual of bathing 
(where it is needed), dressing, dining, playing, working, 
sleeping, and the new arts that waken slumbering souls. 

The “class’”’ system is given up here for the group 
system. To every group of six little ones there should be 
a helper ; to every twelve children of five to eight or nine 
at least one helper. These helpers are young girl students 
taking this work as part of their training. Their “ prac- 
tical ’’ work is carried for a year, or two years, At the 
end of that time their standard of nurture rises in a very 
striking way. They work under a trained teacher—but 
she without their help could not attempt to deal with the 
work of training. There are 250 children in one open-air 
Nursery School alone. 

Here, as in a good home, supplementing even the good 
home, and transforming the bad one, the Nursery School 
teachers may begin the abolition of Slumdom. This work 
is, indeed, well begun and has been going on for many years. 
The public does not know much of it. Many of the teachers 
—to whom it beckons—know little, and cling to the old 
environment, the old forms that assume what is not given. 
The great Press knows little or nothing of it. The Board 
of Education knows. It does not quench the smoking 
flax: has not quenched it—waits, if perchance here at 
last is a place where things are faced. 

Here may sound the music of Human life in its waking. 
Joy, Hope, Wonder, Pity, Admiration and Sorrow (for 
it never is lacking). Toute la Lyre! 
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THERE is no doubt that we were ashamed of them. Just 
as the Highlander of old scorned to show that he was 
famished when he sat down to a rich man’s table, so many 
people to-day scorn to show, or are afraid to show, that 
they love bright and pure colour even when it is within 
their reach. The colour known as ‘‘ London smoke” 
used to be fashionable. Black was said to be very safe, 
and so were various neutral shades, all bearing depressing 
names such as Feuille morte. How did people come 
to be afraid of colour, even British people who used to be 
so fond of it. Did the Quakers begin it, or the Puritans ? 
Quakers loved grey, which is on the road to white. The 
Puritans loved brown which is well towards blackness. 
Some people at last got themselves to like a dirty yellowish 
green, which Ruskin said looked like decaying vegetables. 
Be the blame whose it may, it is certain that twenty years 
ago, when these words were first written, people were afraid 
of colour much more than to-day, when indeed the cultured, 
and especially the cultured perhaps, are coming to love 
it boldly. 

They are surely in the right. For colour is the joy of 
the eye, the flame of Life’s fire. The little child of our 
day loves it, and it is part of his great heritage. The 
little one born in the dim ages of long ago knew it 
not. He opened his eyes, we believe, on a glowing world, 
lighted indeed by the sun, but robed for him in the garments 
of night. “It can be proved through language,” says 
Geiger, “that not more than twenty thousand years ago, 
or even fifteen, man was only conscious of one colour. 

60 
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He did not see any difference between the blue sky, the 
green tree and grass, the brown or grey earth, and the golden 
and purple clouds of sunrise or sunset. He was to find a 
way out into a new world not by a change in the world, 
but by a change in himself.”’ 

It is believed that red was the first colour to separate 
itself out from the shadow. It is the most stimulating of 
all, and it is not strange that it was the herald. Later, 
as it would seem from a study of early literature, the gold 
of sunshine and of youth flamed into view, and with it 
the door was set ajar for the coming of white and green. 
But there is no mention of the blue sky in the Zendavesta, 
nor in the Homeric poems. In the Ethiopic paintings 
of the Virgin and the Christ and the early saints all the 
pictures are coloured in red, yellow, and a dim colour 
that looks like a very dark grey. It is probable, however, 
that the ‘‘red ’’ sensation of that day was far other than 
the ‘“‘red”’ sensation of the modern child or man. In 
any case it stood for many colours, just as black stood 
for many. (The German “blau”’ is descended from a 
word that meant black and so indeed is the English “ blue ”’ 
also.) 

A small percentage, about three, are more or less colour 
blind. It is a relapse into a state that was once common, 
indeed general. The percentage does not seem to vary 
much in East or West. Some children cannot see violet, 
some are blind to green, and others to red. 

In the modern child the colour sense develops early 
with, of course, some exceptions. Bucke, from whose 
chapter on Colour I have quoted, says that the age for 
the arrival of the colour sense is three or four years, but 
I have seen it develop much earlier. At the age of nine 
months the child of Baldwin showed pleasure in blue, 
‘ red, and green papers. At two, when he arrives at our 
Nursery School, a toddler does not as a rule know the 
names of the colours, but he loves the bright-coloured 
insets which are placed before him; and in a few days, 
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or weeks, he will match the rainbow colours, putting each 
tablet into its own coloured groove. The three- and even 
the four-year-old, of the poorest class, does not as a rule 
know the colours when he comes in from the crowded 
home or street. He learns quickly, however, and indeed 
every day it becomes more clear that the colour sense can 
be developed early, and that little children can be trained 
to see a great deal if only anyone will take the trouble to 
train them! ‘‘ All this does not matter greatly,” cries 
a voice. ‘‘ What they learn before six does not matter.” 
And yet this matters so greatly that perhaps nothing else 
is so important as these happenings or stupors of the first 
years. Just as little children suffer all their life long 
because they have had a bad illness at two, three, or four 
years old, so they feel all their lives long the poverty or 
fullness of early impressions. 

It is strange that people, and very able people, find 
it hard to believe that childhood’s years matter much 
anyhow. Of course, the modern writers and thinkers 
din into our ears the fact that they do matter more than 
anything else. But who believes them? Only the 
trained experimenters and investigators. 

At Chaucer Street a doctor made very fine researches 
on the effect of infantile disease. He found that the 
children born in a bad year, when the death rate was high, 
suffered later and did not escape as was supposed. The 
real test came when school life was far on and they began 
to sit for examinations! They were less fit than the 
children born in healthier years. And if this was true 
of the physique, how can anyone doubt it was true also 
of every mental power? They suffered ; they were slower 
in reading; in every act they had less mental vigour. 
For no Brain centre lives only to do its own work. 

The living colour, is, of course, the most thrilling of all. 
“My heart leaps up,” writes Wordsworth, “when I 
behold a rainbow in the sky.” And in this the poet was 
a child, keeping something from the time that he was 
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little, and found a glory on the grass and a splendour in 
the flower that dimmed later, but never quite vanished ; 
and we may be pretty sure that the heart of nearly every 
little child leaps when he sees for the first time the wonder- 
ful band of living colours that is folded up in a beam of 
light. 

Well, the children of dark alleys and crowded streets 
arrive in school with a colour sense that has had little to 
feed on. The closed-in class-room cannot do very much. 
It can do something. Flowers can be brought into it, and 

» window gardens may brighten the dull, heavy building. 
That the children are keen and grateful one can tell by 
watching their hungry eyes fixed on the coloured bowls 
of flowers and the bulbs in the windows. A teacher once 
watched a long procession of poor children marching past 
a table on which there was a blue vase filled with daffodils. 
Nearly every child turned, as she passed, to look on this 
splash of bright colour. The country child would not 
have been, perhaps, so eager, living it may be in a cottage 
garden stocked with gay blooms. But the city children 
were hungry. 

In the outdoor Nursery School the little ones set out 
a greater feast, make preparations on a much finer scale. 

The prevailing colour of Spring is yellow. As soon as 
the snow is past, and the snowdrops and pale Christmas 
roses have gone away, this colour of youth springs up 
everywhere. Most of the Spring flowers are yellow. The 
foliage even is often yellow in early Spring, and children 
are very fond of this colour and delight in the primroses, 
buttercups, daffodils and marsh marigolds that come in 
the ‘‘sweet o’ the year.’’ The yellow winter jasmine 
and flaming japonica are hardy enough to grow in a city 
garden and later the year comes in like a rich godmother 

‘ with almond-bloom and pink-tipped fruit-blossom, the 
whole rising in June to a wealth of roses. These cost so 
little that it is wonderful we have not given them yet to 

a tenth of all our city children! Finally in July, Nature 
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opens her paint box wide, and shows us what she can do. 
Some of her flowers run through a kind of evolution. 
They are born pink and pass into blue. Some are blue 
from the first, born in the purple. But the place to see 
them all is not the museum or even the schoolroom, but 
the fields and gardens where they live and grow and pass 
through their life shapes of beauty and sleep and re- 
awakening. And there no finer gardens than some that 
can be found near slums and 7m slums. 

Colour-famished children do not always observe colour. 
They look at it greedily for a while in the garden or the 
wall, and forget all about it. They are not enchanted by 
grass or sky, nor do they watch either to see their changes 
and beauty. In fact, it would be quite wrong to think 
that we have only to put children into beautiful colour- 
surroundings in order to see them develop a keen and fine 
colour sense. Just as the country child very often goes 
to sleep in the country, so the city-bred child left to wander 
in green lanes would not as a rule see new lights and 
glories in the woods or fields. For we all get used to beauty 
and for the most part take no notice of it. How many 
millions saw the glories of the mountains and the rivers 
and took no heed of them at all? They may have felt 
a thrill, but very soon it passed. We see new things and 
wonder, but soon all this is over. Life rolls on in its worn 
channel. The Savoyard does not see his valley. The 
tourist sees it—the tourist of a day. And in the native 
glen of the same tourist, strangers are perhaps finding 
new beauties which he never sees. 

Not that even change itself always arrests. 
also may be a kind of routine. 
much aware if we think of colour. For what is so change- 
ful, so various, so living. It moves and changes around 
us all the time. The small and great colour spaces of the 
sky are shifting and drifting and fading and growing every 
moment. Once in the Hebrides we saw a range of moun- 
tains in a scale of mauves and purples, but while we turned 


Change 
And of this we are very 
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away and looked again lo! a deep turquoise formed and 
kindled and a pale headline glowed liked topaz against a 
new background. Not everyone notes all this changeful 
beauty. Some are colour famished. But most people are 
more or less colour blind through the mind. 

Little children can get to be ‘‘at home” with it in a 
natural way. They should go dressed in gay colours, 
and of these they soon become not only fond, but also 
critical. “‘I must have a ribbon to match my overall,” 
says a four-year-old, and her friends also want to have 
things that match. Out in the garden they see no reason 
to believe that grey and black and dark colours are 
Nature’s favourites. Where in Summer and gorgeous 
Autumn there is a pageant of colour, in Winter and 
Spring whiteness and gold and tender green. 

We cannot get Nature’s resplendent scales into our 
paint boxes, any more than the painter can get them into 
his colour box. Scales, however, we must have, that is 
colours following in order. Just as there is a key note for 
every sound scale, there is also a key note for every colour 
scale. The key tone of a colour scale is the standard 
colour or hue. When we arrange one of the spectrum 
colours with its tints on one side, and its shades on the 
other, in regular order from lightest tint to darkest shade, 
a colour scale is formed. Thus we may speak of the orange 
scale, the red scale, or the orange-red scale. 

Scales are used by little children in Nursery Schools 
as part of their apparatus. The asbestos plaques we use 
in this (the Rachel McMillan School) have a range of 
only five “‘notes,’’ the standard colour, and two tints 
and two shades. It is difficult and also unnecessary to 
have a longer scale in pure colour, and this short scale 
does very well for the child of two to four. He puts them 
_in and names them and matches them also in summer 
with flowers from the garden. Even in these first simple 
exercises he learns one of the great truths of colour—that 
it is always moving. The same lesson can be learned from 
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the spectrum. Take for example the end colour in the 
spectrum—violet. Leaving it, you advance on blue: 
first you get a hue of blue, then the colour itself with violet 
hue, then blue, and finally the beginning of a new colour. 
In drawing up their charts of spectrum colours the makers 
give not merely scales of colours but also of hues. Thus 
there is a scale of blue, a scale of green, and also a blue- 
green scale. The colour chart is pretty, and children like 
to play with it from the first as they like to strum notes 
on the piano from the first. At the age of four, or perhaps 
even earlier, they can begin to use colour tablets in a 
new way. 

Every schoolboy knows that if he sets the end of a 
stick on fire and whirls it rapidly he will see what appears 
to be a circle of light. And the reason of this is that the 
eye remembers any impression for a while, remembers the 
light in this case till the light comes round again. In 
this way the vision of the blazing circle is formed. It is 
on this power of retaining impressions that the training 
given through the wheel is based. 

Colours can be produced and taken to pieces, as it were, 
on the wheel. It (the wheel) gives a vivid effect when the 
disks are spun at high speed, and some colours can be seen 
almost as in the living flames of Nature herself when the 
light is good and the wheel is set in the open shelter or 
garden. Once upon a time separate disks had to be used 
for every colour, but J. Clerk Maxwell had the happy 
idea of cutting slits in the colour disks so that any particular 
colour could be made to show the particular disks and 
amounts of which it is made up. Suppose, for example, 
that the children have learned to know the standard red 
and the standard orange, and that the teacher now wishes 
them to learn that there are a great many colours between 
red and orange. The child has only to spin the red and 
orange in many different proportions of either colour in 
order to see all those new colours. 


For example, suppose you have four sizes of colour disks, 
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I, 2, 3, 4. Show a red disk of 3, and a smaller orange 
disk, or a smaller slit of orange. Spin these with only 
a very little orange and then go on adding more and more 
till the orange and red are equal: so one can work back- 
wards and forwards through these two colours. 

Of course, it is more exciting to see a complete new colour. 
A cry of joy goes up when red and blue are spun, and violet 
blazes out before the wondering eyes. As for the shades 
and tints, we are always dependent for these on light and 
shadow. Truth compels me to say that the fairest white 
is not often white on the wheels. Indeed one can never 
get the magic of light in pigments or on paper. So it is 
mainly the standards that one gets practice in matching 
by the wheel. Still it is a great joy to young children, 
and there is no other means by which they get practice 
in mingling and matching so as to take up with joy and 
also with intelligence at last the brushes and box of the 
real painting lesson. Above all, they can get to know and 
to observe broken colours, the loveliest of all, by this 
kind of play work, and they put back and white disks 
on to get greys, and add red or blue so as to get “ warm”’ 
or “‘cool”’ or neutral greys. Just as a child loves to take 
a form to pieces and build it up again, so he loves to take 
colours apart and bind them again, and very soon he 
may begin to bring into his paper work the aims which 
are really those of all great artists. For the great artist 
differs from the little child not in belonging to another 
world or another race, but in having new power in the same 
world and new vision of the same order. 

We all begin by taking a real interest only in self, and 
by taking the mouth as our centre. And even when, 
grown older, we show an interest in the doings of our 
neighbours and the look of things near us, we still make 
it quite clear that our mouth is the starting point of interest. 
Take up a book of sample papers and ‘observe the names 
you give to the colours. “This is lemon colour,” you 
say, “and here is cream colour, and blue, and crushed 
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strawberry. And that is biscuit colour, and here are 
orange, cherry colour, and chocolate.’”’ You may not 
mention “salmon colour,’ or “oatmeal,” or “ apple- 
green,” yet it is pretty sure that many of your colour 
names will be taken from the orchard and the larder. We 
note this tendency even in Chaucer, who said that one 
thing was ‘“‘as white as Maine bread,” and another as 
“ereen as a leek.” The simple woman then and the 
great poet make colour names, and very good and forcible 
names they are. But we do not stop here. Fashionable 
dressmakers make names too, and very hard it is to see 
where some of these come from and why they change, as 
they do, so rapidly. “ Réséda’’ was once green. Now 
it is a kind of blue. ‘‘ Ecru’ may mean one thing to one 
person, another thing to her neighbours. It would be of 
very little use to teach colour dialects of an hour to young 
people and so it is better to stick to the old names of 
colours, as these if used properly tell us all. 

For there are but six real standard colours; and little 
children of two to three years old learn them, and know 
their names: red—orange—yellow—green—blue—violet. 
These, with white and black, make up all the hues one 
sees. ‘“‘ Sometimes,” says Ruskin, “you see in a good 
picture a colour you cannot name.”’ But it is quite certain 
that this wonderful colour is made up of the tints or shades 
of standards. The difficulties lie not in names but in 
quantities. To know how much of one colour, and how 
much of another, that is the question. And the larder 
names will not answer that. 

The wheel will answer for many colours. Indeed, with 
a little practice a teacher could make it answer almost 
any question. Take, for example, the colour known as 
“ecru.” It is a broken orange-yellow—that is to say, 
a yellow with an orange hue, and a mixture of black 
and white init. “Styx” is a broken red, and ‘‘ empire ” 
is a broken green-blue. The children need not learn the 
loucor formule. But if they work with the wheel they 
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can combine and match a great many colours—name 
them. And just as they learn letters and words before 
they get books to read out of, so in the Nursery School 
they will learn to know many colours quickly and even 
how to make hues of every kind long before they have 
paint brushes and paper. 


= 


The first dealings with colour are subject to a law, as 
1s any other kind of exercise. Which colours give the 
greatest pleasure ? The law of agreeableness for pairs of 
colours is shown by Scripture, in this diagram. 


6 75-0 I60 


“Tf the colours be arranged in a circle with comple- 
mentaries (pairs of colours that in certain proportions 
give white) at the ends of diameters, a combination of 
two colours increases in agreeableness as the colours are 
chosen farther apart, the maximum agreeableness appear- 
ing for complementary colours. This is expressed in this 
Figure, in which the circumference of the circle is supposed 
to be rolled out to a straight line. 

One of the colours is supposed to be stationary at o. 
The curve of agreeableness rises as the other colour changes 
to more distant hues, reaches a maximum at 180°, and 
sinks as the second colour again approaches the hue of 
‘ the first. 

We have to trust at first to contrasts, to the seeing of 
differences—and the wider the difference the easier it is 
to arrest attention. Everything that is built up later is 
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founded on this primitive love. The oldest tartan is the 
shepherd tartan which shows the supreme opposition— 
black and white. Another tartan, said to be the next 
in age (at least 1,100 years old), is of red and yellow 
alone ! 

The little child loves to put red and yellow together. 
He is fond of orange, less at home with green or blue ; in 
fact, he illustrates the truth of the colour historians. 
But as he works on, putting contrasts in colour together, 
and later going on to contrasts in tone, it becomes quite 
clear that colour is one of the free forms in which the 
Imagination early finds exercise. This does not mean 
that a child is artistic from the beginning in placing colour 
soastobelovely. It means rather that he can early become 
sensitive to differences and values. It is after the birth 
of consciousness that joy begins. A child cannot, for 
example, begin to enjoy the putting of active colours 
against passive, weaving his red with white, his blue with 
grey until he is at home with these colours. Still less can 
he, even if he has full scales of colour, begin to make har- 
monies, to love not the mere opposition of colour but its 
movement also and the subtle change everywhere. All 
these drills and methods are only part of a hunt for life. 
With its discovery comes joy, always new joy. This is the 
real thing hiding in the harmonies of fading leaves, in the 
graduated flow on the flower petals and through the wide 
expanse of summer sky. When one finds all that, one 
finds something else, something more. 

At the age, say, of five or even earlier we need not defer 
the use of paint and brush. For the little one, familiar 
already with colour and knowing even how to combine 
and take it to pieces, will not give himself up to mere 
daubing or mere smudging. He is well able now to draw 
lines in paint or in chalk. Simple exercise in scales can 
be taken. One may fill in, say, a line of geometrical 
shapes in a scale of violet, of blue, of red, or orange. Better 
still if one can see hills and draw a range in a scale of colour. 
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Even these exercises will not give the artist’s power, 
but it will increase sensitiveness. 

The colour memory too can be trained. Above all it 
can be trained well in the years between three and seven. 
No sooner then is a tint learned then it should be learned 
by heart. Lecoq put off the teaching of painting till his 
little pupils could draw fairly well. But no sooner did 
they begin with a paint box then he started to give colour 
memory training. 

This we have done even with the wheel. It is so easy 
to spin a disk, cover it, and ask the children to find it 
from among their tablets. It is easy also to show them a 
colour tablet and ask them to find it in the garden. At 
first they stand abashed. Later one sees the new image 
printing itself on the mind behind the earnest, pensive 
eyes, and he runs away holding it fast. 

What part such senstiveness and joy as this play in the 
whole life of a boy or girl we cannot to-day very clearly 
say. The mere fact that the colour sense is a modern thing 
(in the history of the race) and that it is not enjoyed much, 
if at all, by many and is lost or never appears at all ina 
certain percentage of even the highest race seems to show 
that even if (as sometimes happens) an inferior type of 
human being has a highly developed colour sense, and 
vice versa, yet the thing itself is a great thing, is part of 
the equipment of the highest races. It gives a new meaning 
to life, as well as a new aspect to the world. And so the 
modern school, and especially the modern nursery school, 
has to deal with it. 

Joy in colour is not for the artist and buyer of pictures 
alone. Everyone, almost, loves colour. Nearly every- 
one can learn to love and enjoy it more and more. Even 
to-day the least sensitive enjoy the blue sky, the green 
‘ parks and woods! And many town-dwellers try to make 
their houses give some relief and joy by window boxes 
if by no other means. Some are even beginning to go 
much farther, They paint the outer walls in bright colour 
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and try to get vivid and lovely effects. Mr. Ricardo 
suggests “‘ turquoise tiles in a street where the houses were 
fully clothed in vines and ampelopsis, and bright-coloured 
boxes and blinds which would count as brilliant climaxes 
in a symphony of green, their influences sinking and 
diffusing itself in the general mass of colour as the rays 
of a star sapphire seem to pulse all through the jewel 
though they start from a focus no larger than a point.” 

In the well-to-do quarters of London such things may 
soon be done. Great colour symphonies, like great 
orchestral music, will come when people want them and are 
ready for them. The first condition is that a good many 
people should want the thing, and the next that each should 
agree to give up anything that does not help the whole. 
There is no great art without renunciation. 

In the slum no one renounces in this way. Neither do 
people “ combine,” and if now and again there is a house 
that knows some beauty, it is, nearly always, sternly locked 
on the outside and the lovers of fair things ‘‘ keep them- 
selves to themselves.” Dust and grime, loose and stained 
paper, ugly and foul walls are everywhere, and in all the 
long row of tumble-down houses and in the hidden courts 
and alleys no colour lights the general gloom and torpor. 
People are back in the prehuman stage of things, not 
through the eye and the brain but in the dreariness of the 
modern slum world. It is not so in older lands, in Italy 
perhaps, but it is soin Scotland and in England, that is in 
the countries where the grass is greener and the hills more 
wonderful perhaps than in any land. Here are modern 
people who are forced to see as the people saw more 
than 20,000 years ago, and yet not as they saw it. For 
the trees and grass were round them then, even if they 
saw them only as shadows. 

And in order to deal with such a situation one must make 
gardens where the foul pavements are and the heaped 
ashpits. One must, above all, take the children into these 
gardens while they are young. One must feed the colour 
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hungry and train them also. Then one day, in the natural 
course of things, they too (and quickly) will dream also 
of windows that are like star sapphires and walls that 
are clothed in living green and tremulous purple. 

The fair street waits for the coming of the new school. 


Colour is infinite and lends 
A yonder to all ends. 


THE SOUND HUNGER 
“ Joun,” shouted a caretaker’s wife at the top of a flight 
of steps. “ John! Do you hear me? Are you there, 
John? John! There is someone for you. Is John 
there? John—me!” 

The woman spoke loudly, vigorously, and with one or 
two leaps of an octave or so. She came back always with 
joy to the word “ John,’ which was the chorus so to speak 
of her speech. As she drew towards the end there was a 
quick crescendo and the last syllable was triumphant jimale. 
Her face did not show any anxiety at all for the appearance 
of John, but it was quite clear that she had great pleasure 
in calling him. And John, too, found a great deal of quiet 
pleasure in listening just like a person in the stalls. He 
made no haste at all though he heard the first call. 
He moved about in the cellar among his pails and brushes 
and did not even try to answer a word. At last he came 
up the steps with a beaming face, still listening. To answer 
back would be I suppose in John’s opinion an interruption. 

It is not at all necessary to look for the cause of such 
pleasure in the associations called up by his mother’s voice, 
still less can one claim that it was a very sweet and musical 
voice and charmed everyone who heard it. John loved 
the noise. Wherever a few simple people are gathered 
together in homely places we may hear a tumult of voices, 
and it pleases everyone. Nay, simple people take pleasure 
in the voices of geese, crows, and peacocks. The noise 
of a playground is part of its charm to a boy or girl, and in 
the Nursery School, when all the little ones are out the 


noise of their shrill voices tears up the silence. It is a 
74 
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very unpleasant kind of noise. Very few of the voices 
are at all musical. But the children are happy, and delight 
in the sounds, just as they delight in the squeaking of 
a pencil on slate. The human race must have loved noise 
for many aeons before they began to like music. 

The healthy child of school age loves noise for its own 
sake. Does he love music for its own sake? Yes. In 
a very real sense he loves it from the first. ‘‘Go deep 
enough,” said Carlyle, “and you will find music every- 
where.’’ Certainly we shall find rhythm everywhere, 
that is to say, we shall find that rise and fall of expression 
which is natural not only to all art but to all nature. In 
wind and wave, on the bird’s breast and on the seashore, 
in shells and mountain channels, rippling grass and sky 
—it is always present. How then should it be absent in 
the heart-beat of a little child Wundt says that the child 
begins to make rhythmic movements with arms and legs 
in the second month. He also notes that in the first year 
or two he can form time images and follow audible rhythms 
by movements. The prodigy child can of course do more— 
astoundingly more in this order of thing, but we all have 
a sense of rhythm in our heart and blood (which are good 
time-keepers or we should not live at all) from the first. 

It is not strange, then, that when the child of Nursery 
School age, that is two years old, arrives in school he has 
a very good feeling for time. If a quick air is played to 
him he will not only march in time, he will stamp in 
time. What is more, even the youngest is very glad to 
keep time with hands and arms and to move in response to 
to the loud and accented notes at the beginning of each bar. 
He may have but little musical instinct, but in any case 
he has a feeling for metrical accent, the accent which makes 
_ and gives the feeling for time, makes soldiers march in 
time, sailors pull in time, and every kind of workers who 
use their muscles do one thing in time. These are enjoying 
the thing our little ones enjoy as they sing “ Jack and Jill 
went up the hill, to fetch a pail of water.” (The fall of 
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Jack is hailed by a stamp of the final notes that expresses 
the general exhilaration at his downfall.) 

Thus far everything is easy because the child feels 
what he is doing. Can he feelmore—and more? “‘ Yes,” 
cries Dalcroze and others, backed up by Froebel and others. 
“ He will soon feel more, if he is allowed to do more.” 
And the first instrument through which we feel at all being 
our own bodies let us go on playing on that, and getting 
that to answer to music. Since this book was first written 
a great deal has been done to awaken little children in their 
stunned world (of noise) by silence. It is over twenty 
years since the writer tried to show how one cannot make 
music where there is constant noise any more than one 
can write clearly on a background of chalk scribbling ! 
A little child has to learn to hear and listen to silence. 
Wonder as well as joy is the prelude of the listening games, 
an awe akin to that which one feels in the darkness. Many 
are afraid of the dark. Few tremble at silence. They 
wonder at it—this new, strange thing that is unknown 
in slum homes. 

A much keener joy comes when he is allowed to translate 
sound and rhythm through his own body. “‘ The keenness 
of our musical feeling,’ says Dalcroze, “‘ depends on the 
keenness of our physical sensations.” And he proceeds 
wistfully, “It is difficult to say why in the case of most 
children the physical feeling for rhythm developed in early 
infancy disappears as they grow older.” But in an age 
when even our political leaders think and say that the 
education of little children of six and under is of no conse- 
quence this is not a very difficult thing to understand. 
The rhythm feeling, like so much else, hardens or withers 
because we do not give it a chance to develop in a natural 
way. 

Sometimes it degenerates in an unnatural way and 
the victim is content ever more with poor substitutes : 
with the spectacle of rough games or vulgar pictures 
or “movies,” with Klingelyric or jingles instead of 
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poetry, and never perhaps were people more easily 
content with jingles and movies and looking on at games 
than to-day. The reason is not far to seek. They are 
tired, and have not the courage—for it needs courage— 
to go forward. In music as in other arts there is no 
royal road. The dark hill frowns before the steps of 
the pilgrim. If he climbs he will have a rich reward. 
But he must climb, for the way of sloth and mere 
pleasure leads no whither in education. He must face 
a new experience, and a new battle. And he does. Here 
speaks the vigour of the great white race. For even the 
musical African is not keen to go forward. African music 
is often described as “‘sleepy,’’ a kind of hashish which 
even very active people cannot fight against long. And 
of course plenty of white people are in the same case and 
use music as a kind of chloroform. Art is a kind of 
hypnotism when it falls back into automatism. But 
this is art without imaginative impulse. In the primary 
school—even the Nursery School—there are teachers who 
are going forward. 

They begin even in the nursery to use dancing and music 
as a means of awakening the Imagination. 
~ Let us turn back to our piece of music. What is it? 
And how does it grow to be a method of training and a 
field of action for the Creative Imagination? If one takes 
any piece of music one finds that there are loud notes that 
come back in beats which even children can notice very 
well. These are like the accented syllables in verse, and 
give us very little notion of the sense or meaning of 
the piece. But if we listen more carefully we note also 
that the sounds are spaced out not only into beats and 
bars, but into longer groups, and these groups are 
heralded by accented notes that have a kind of force and 
beat that ends (as is natural after any new output of 
energy) by a fall of the sound or voice, sinking into rest. 
These are musical phrases, and they contain a more or less 
perfect musical idea just as a verse of poetry holds an idea. 
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It took some work and courage (in someone) to bring 
them hither. For these are fighting notes. They had to 
swing the listener sheer out of the world of mere jingles, 
to get him away from mere nursery rhymes and Klingelyric, 
and to do this some force and also some new sensitiveness 
on the part of the listener had to be won. In the midst 
of the instinctive appeal to rhyme he had to hear the new 
call, the new notes. Their work is to separate the groups 
of sounds. When this grouping is not well done, or is 
false, the music has no real meaning. It is no language. 
The listener cannot grasp the sense of what he hears. 
It has no stops, no meaning. That is to say, metrical accent 
appeals to the instinct. Rhythmic accent appeals to the 
intelligence. 

And has every normal person or child got a rhythmic 
intelligence to which one can appeal? The answer of those 
who have really tried to settle the question by real experi- 
ment is that nearly every child has such intelligence and 
that it can be nourished and trained like most other gifts 
mainly at first, but only at first, through the muscles and 
the senses. 

There is, however, always something more than this. 
The child hears more in music than sound. His half- 
startled eye and glad welcome tell this—even before he 
begins to interpret. 

If he is allowed, being still of Nusery School age, to 
respond to music not by his voice merely or by his fingers 
alone but with his whole body he will make good progress. 
“The keenness of our musical feeling,” says Dalcroze, 
“depends on the keenness of our physical sensations.” 
If anything is clear in education, it is that the early sensa- 
tions must be massive. The movements, therefore, should 
be large or general, and since all degrees of time and all 
degrees of energy can be expressed by the body, Dalcroze 
was surely right in setting little children to move to music, 
music to which they must listen and which they interpret 
by movement and change of movement. It is in the change 
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and its coming that the whole meaning of the exercise lies 
(though at first he is content to teach the muscles to contract 
and to relax in definite time and definite space, and to 
strengthen the feeling for metre and the instinct for rhythm). 
As soon as the Brain obeys the muscle and both answer the 
music all the joy of music is felt, the limbs fall into the 
graceful sway of rhythmic movement. ‘‘ But some dancing 
now in perfect time are, as it were, too happy in this move- 
ment. Carried away they could not at first change to 
another time and would continue the first exercise in spite 
of their evident wish to interrupt it. Again others, 
beginning an exercise correctly, would after a moment 
become confused.” That is to say, they could not fairly 
get into the new measure and away from the old one. 

And then began that training in full musical response 
that has made the name of Dalcroze famous and which 
is indeed a new, modern rendering of the great art of Greece, 
and of Wagner, and all the schools which never parted 
song and dancing, and even living painting and sculpture, 
from the first. 

Wonderful as the joy is that follows the ready response 
of body to change of metre and rhythm, music does not end 
there. It still points far beyond all these towards the 
hills of new difficulty and struggle beyond which we reach 
greater triumphs. In every great modern musical work 
there is something more than this double appeal to 
instinct and intellect. Besides the metrical and rhythmic 
accents there is the poetic accent which speaks to 
the soul. Its great and striking mark is freedom and 
unexpectedness. The feeling of the listener is that he 
needs the charming and easy flowing notes that fall 
in given order, and regularity and symmetry, when 
lo! he is roused by some strange new notes. They 
‘do not ask his ear what it wants. They disappoint 
and revolt it. They break up all the pleasure and rest 
of the first tone, scatter the regular rhythms. Some- 
times they displace the time. They are loud enough 
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to win on the others, and in the gathering heat and excite- 
ment the listener borne forward feels at last that these 
new notes are not false, that they lead him on to a new scale, 
a new design. Then he accepts the new, allows himself 
to find it, to love it, and to discover the new order and 
rhythm that he has reached at last. 

In the course of this musical experience all the human 


emotions are felt and acted on. Crescendo, diminuendo, 
vyallentando, allegro, andante, largo mean feeling; and 
all those are only the signs of feeling, of effort and its natural 
effect, weariness. Here is courage and pain, harmony 
and rest, This is the meaning of music, and it is so truly 
human that for some people it is the great, indeed the only 
real language. And it is so common to all (more or less) 
that all races understand it (more or less) and undertsand 
each other through it. 

It is through the great Masters that we can of course 
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best see what it is, because they give us the best illustra- 
tions. 

On the opposite page, for example, is a bold and 
beautiful discord from the Moonlight Sonata. 

The ear rebels as it were against the changes brought 
into such a passage. For the auditory nerves, like all 
other nerves of the body, do not want a change when they 


have found a pleasure. They want to rest in pleasure. We 
have a good example of all this nowadays by hearing 
people say of a lesson, “ He likes it,’”’ “ She likes it,” as 
if this were the end of all things. It is not the end. It 
is in any case often a poor end. The ear like everything 
else goes up and onward through struggle. The expressive 
notes of a passage are always violent. In the passage 
‘ from the Sonata Pathetique above, for example, the 
crescendo begins in the first bar. 

There already, in the first bar, is a getting ready for 
battle. In the first chord of the second bar we pass from 
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the softest key (A minor) to the fiercest (E major) and this 
is marked by new force, and speed (sf.) and accel. This 
new force and quickening tempo reaches its climax in 
bar three, where the opening chord is marked f. After 
this great outburst there is a falling away or slackening 
(as is natural), much as if the player fell back exhausted, 
but again, at the close of the bar, lo ! a new accented chord 
rings the new alarm. The whole passage is astounding 
for courage and victory. It cuts its way as through iron 
bars into a new country. It is, as Lussy says, ‘‘ much as 
if one flew on strong wings from Sicily to Siberia, or from 
weeping fields and sullen sky into the heart of Summer.” 
The pioneering is done sometimes, as in the Moonlight 
Sonata, through the chords. These have new discordant 
notes in them. The ear would refuse them, but that is 
is forced and pressed into the experience. Yielding, it 
is carried away on the new movement that breaks the old 
order, and is thus allowed to enjoy the new revelation. 
Thus time may be quickened, metrical accent (which 
is not time, but the marking of it) given up altogether ; 
rhythms may be disturbed: all this, so that the poetic 
accent, which is creative energy, may break its way into 
a new world. 


e 


The noises in a playground tell us a great deal about the 
life, and work, and play, and feeling of the people of our 
day. Even in the Nursery School, where little children 
of two to seven or five are gathered, it is easy to learn the 
secrets of their homes. We do not expect to find that the 
child voice keeps its sweetness there. Itis true, as Rousseau 
said, that the ordinary child has very little feeling for music. 
““ He sings with little or no feeling,’ said he. All this is 
granted, but everything is told in the rough, strained, 
ugly voices of the school and nursery. We have only to 
listen and we can learn almost all about the manner, the 
very heart and life of the working-class home. 
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These homes are ruled and peopled by men and women 
who cannot express the gamut of happy emotion which 
might be and is really the birthright of human beings. 
All the music is quenched in them. It does not sing 
in their speech and quiver in their laughter. And so even 
the babies make a dreadful noise in play-time, which it is 
hard to listen to. 

The first thing to do is to give them new models. Nothing 
has more influence than the speaking voice of the nurse 
and teacher, except indeed the speaking voice of the mother. 
Alas! there is very little time, even now, to give much 
attention to it. But the year just coming before entrance 
to college and the first college year are very suitable for 
the training in voice production, drama, and dancing that 
are part of the real equipment of a teacher. Nearly 
twenty years ago, when this book was first written, there 
was a great stir in the primary education world, as if people 
were really beginning to see that the voice boxes of tens 
of thousands teachers were really in a bad way. The 
authorities did not perhaps think much of the speaking 
voice as a great asset of schools, but they did think it a 
pity teachers should have sore throats. So they opened 
classes in voice production. Alas! voice production cannot 
be taught at first in classes, nor at all in classes if the larynx 
is badly strained. The doctor is now in the school. 
His work has not had the influence we once hoped it 
might have on educational methods. He works only with 
diseased beings and in a very small circuit. The teacher 
must now enter the arena as the health-bringer. She cannot 
do much if she is not trained for the work among young 
children—above all for the training of children in the 
Drama. (The age of formal training may be eight to 
_ ten or even earlier in this kind.) The teacher ought 
to have Dramatic training equal to, if not the same, 
as that of an artist. The student of College age, that 
is eighteen and over, should take it as a part of her 
training. 
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Not only the trained human voice, but also instrumental 
music will play its part in the education of to-morrow. 
And here again we have to begin in the Nursery School. 
There should be a higher standard in playing and singing 
for the students and teachers of the Nursery School. 
To play the piano well is a great asset. A little child 
who listens hardly at all will listen perhaps for the first 
time to sweet sounds! He will listen better when he is 
told to take certain notes or time as a signal to run fast, 
and others as a sign that he must go very slowly—all 
to good playing. This listening to sweetness for the change 
is the beginning of everything. Directly it takes place 
everything may be hoped, so the earlier it takes place the 
better! ‘‘ Silence’ exercises are then effective. Children 
listen to hear, as in whispering exercises, and to enjoy, 
as to sweet music. But,of course, these are only the first 
steps. The great initiation begins when one attends and 
listens in movement. It is then that the new impulses to 
a new order of expression find an instrument in the whole 
body which is vivified and uplifted by this experience, 
just as human beings are uplifted by speech. And this 
great means of expression should be found early—say 
about three years old. Those who say this is impossible 
forget that a little child speaks at two, that is he making 
a hundred specialized movements of a fine order at this 
age. 

When the slow and fast foot movement is followed new 
elements may be brought in. For example, if an air is 
played legato swinging movements are suggested. If the 
same air or arrangements of notes are played staccato, 
quick light, movements are wanted, and a child yields to 
this suggestion. Then anew metrical figure may be brought 
in, to express let us say energy. The spirit of the move- 
ments depends altogether on the beat or time, not at all 
onthe notes. Many songs are written so that they may fit 
themselves to any feeling. The merry and the sad parts 
may be sung to the same notes—the feeling of the song or 
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dance is a matter of the time or mode. In acting all this 
and listening for his cue the child learns in a wonderfully 
short time to express the feeling of the music. Just as 
in his infancy the tone of a spoken word told him every- 
thing, so the tone of the music tells him something. He 
dances himself quickly into a new Sensitiveness. 

But supposing he is brought up in a sullen home or that 
he has no musical experience at all (which is more common), 
what happens then? Will Nature do everything in the 
training for him? We have not the smallest reason to 
think so. The untrained voice of a slum child gives us no 
comfort of this kind. Even amid the well-to-do and the 
“cultured ’’ classes there is everything to show that the 
nervous system does not respond except where there is 
some kind of real and right training. ‘‘ There is wanted,” 
says Dalcroze, “‘in all musical education rapid touch 
between the Brain which conceives and analyses and the 
muscles which execute. This quick touch depends on the 
healthy functioning of the nervous system.” 

But who is sufficient for these things? Nature leaves 
us to make so much or so little of her gifts. Even 
gifted, untrained people often feel the ever-present resist- 
ance of unready muscles, and a sense of disorder in the 
nervous system—in a word, mental confusion if not 
distress, fear, lack of power to fix the attention, all the 
sad elements of failure! And yet all this weakness and 
want of balance can be prevented in the years of early 
childhood, when we may play and dance ourselves into so 
much sensitiveness and into such great power. 

It is a far cry from the dancing and listening of little 
children in the Nursery School to the revelation of the soul’s 
battles and sufferings. And yet these things are related 
and the triumph of the latter may be dependent somewhat 
in the victory of the other, ‘“‘ Woe to the mute! ”’ is true 
not only in language but in Art also. For these are spiritual 
activities that pervade the human organism in dancing 
and rhythmic movement—and those who experience them 
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or witness their action in another are in no doubt as to 
their influence and reality. 


If one follows many children up into the elementary 
school one is likely to find out two things about some. 
First, they have not much to express, 

Yet they cannot, or anyhow do not, express this 
little. All this is sadly true to-day of children even in 
the earlier years. But something is held for a while, for 
nearly all little children dance almost as soon as they can 
walk, and keep time also. And no sooner does a barrel- 
organ come down a mean street than many of the older 
children gather round to dance, keeping to one or two 
steps, yet dancing sometimes with spirit and feeling that 
deserve better things. They are still close to Nature. 
The source of creative impulse is still open though it is 
getting more blocked up every day. The real bankruptcy 
comes out most of all when they begin to read, for they 
have not felt the great emotion that makes poets write great 
and yet simple poems or stories. Teachers used to invent 
—perhaps they still do it—a kind of emotion drill. They 
hear how the voice has no natural movement or inflection 
in it, so they make haste to get him to use a number of 
ready-made inflections with no real feeling behind them. 
This condition cannot be dealt with very well in the schools 
for children over eight. It is a matter for the Nursery 
School. However, here is the “formal ’’ method—a very 
ghastly kind of performance, and none the less so when 
a child has to read or recite before many people. For, 
as we have seen, the bringing in of a false accent (even 
if it be a good imitation of a true one) not only 
destroys the rhythm, it almost always blurs the sense. 
Now the tvue expressive accent may break up the metre 
or the rhythm, but it does not destroy the sense. It 
deepens the sense, and the disorder into which it throws 
every line is more lovely than the normal order, as wind- 
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blown leaves are far lovelier than any regular leaf- 
ornament. 

Here is the opening verse of a great poem by Campbell. 
Ruskin has punctuated it in verse and in music in his 
Elements of English Prosody. 


Who guard bur na . live Seag 


The time is partly left to the reader’s will, so that if we 
added melody to the words some passages might be given 
in quick time, and some in slow. 

It is impossible to say how any educated or patriotic 
man would read it. But it is very easy to say how many 
a child would read it. 

Instead of the quiet monotone of Ruskin, with its dull 
solemn beat, the voice would rise and fall and the rhythm 


(= ee 


would be broken up, but not through force of feeling. 
There would probably be no feeling at all behind metre, 
rhythm, or pace, 

Such reading is of very little value in so far as the spirit 
is concerned. For the only true feeling we have, or our 
expression of it, is really the effect of real forces acting 
upon us or through us. We do not yield to caprice in 
yielding to them. How, and to what point, they affect us 
does not depend on our desires or fancies, but on our real 
selves, that is on our sensitiveness. If a child reads 
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naturally we learn something about him, that he has very 
little feeling or interest (as may well be the case), or that 
he does feel in a certain way that is all his own, or that he 
begins to fcel a little and will soon feel more. The voice, 
if natural, will not betray him, and yet it will reveal him. 
But if we make him copy tones and inflections, and learn 
them parrot-wise, or even with a false note of great vigour 
or great interest, we are simply driving his real self farther 
underground. And this is a bad thing to do through a 
voice. It may be said that children in a big school may 
all write in the same way and that this makes no difference. 
But there is this difference between all writing the same 
hand and all reading aloud in the same false manner: 
Letters are conventional signs—they may be copied 
slavishly without great harm following; but the voice, 
the tone, are not conventional things—they are the true 
medium of expression. 

When the voice is not true, it is false. 

Of course, the poems must be such as stir real feeling 
in those who read or recite them. Herbart read the 
Odyssey with his seven-and nine-year-old pupils, very 
much enjoying the interest they showed in the doings 
of men in the youthful period of the race—the heroes with 
whom boys are in touch as the sons of the heroes were with 
the musical Cheiron, the centaur. Down to the waist 
he was a wise, bearded man, with kind eyes and a forehead 
like a mountain wall, and in his hands he held a harp of 
gold, and struck it with a golden key! and as he sang 
his eyes glittered and filled the cave with light. Yet 
below the waist he was a noble horse and his hoofed feet 
were like wings on the mountain. It is not strange that 
boys should listen to song, and follow that strong runner : 
strange if each did not fight and conquer and each take 
his lyre too in turn and sing and play with all his heart ! 
Any normal child of the eight-year-olds who has had a 
nursery school training should read the Testament, should 
play the parts, say, of Balder and Loki, of Titania or Oberon, 
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should in fact read some of the greatest poetry and prose 
with real feeling, and love the first great tales. Scripture 
has set out certain speech melody drills for stutterers, and 
these may be useful when things are at a bad pass, and 
the whole mind is a-stutter! But the normal child is not 
a mental stutterer even if born in mean streets. He is 
merely prevented from having much to say or sing about. 
Given a normal life, where the movement of life is not 
checked, he will also not only read a hero’s poem with 
real fire and natural inflection. He will also love and 
betray very much feeling in reading the loveliest lyrics. 

“How do you do?” is droned out, says Scripture, by 
the stutterer like this: 


How do you 
do? 


The melody drill makes him say it thus: 


do? 
How 
do 
you 


But this is an effort not to express real feeling of course, 
but to say the words. They are more easily sung than 
said. 

Grant a little more and the poet that is in everyone will 
be born. More than once—but always in dramatic work 
—I have been startled to hear that strange low music 
coming suddenly from child lips after a short experience 
of real living, coming as suddenly as water from an unsealed 
spring. It is a later arrival than the note of the warrior— 

this music. The Ode to the Skylark does not appeal to 

‘all boys! Yet in the slum I have found that, given 
nursery school life in earlier years, all, or nearly all, 
love the finest lyric poems of our language, and listen 
to them as to a burst of angels! 
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Long ago people did not pick and choose very much 
in giving poems to children, and so they sometimes had a 
chance of hearing and learning a masterpiece that enriched 
them for life. On the other hand they might wade through 
a good many weak or unsuitable things. The writer 
remembers a “ Poetry-book” from which she and her 
school fellows (boys and girls between nine and twelve 
years old) read aloud in a school in the Highlands of 
Scotland. One, the lament of a father over his infant 
child’s death, was always very badly read. There was a 
poem on the death of a young girl which made the girls sad 
when they read it at home. One poem, the defence of 
a negro slave, was very well given by a little girl who 
had lived ina slave State in America. One the headmaster, 
a Lowlander with a vigorous Lowland accent, read: Cato 
on the Immortality of the Soul, On this occasion he 
became so excited and roared so loudly that the class sat 
open-eyed in consternation. But when, at last, he arrived 
safely at ‘‘the crash of our wur-relds,” and came back 
to his old self, shaking himself a little as if stepping out 
of a bath of emotion, the children felt nothing at all. 
Some were very sensitive and devout; yet they cared 
nothing at all for Cato’s feeling about the soul. 

It is quite clear that three things are wanted in order 
to get good reading or acting. First one must be able to 
read the words. Then one must understand them. And 
last of all one must be able to feel them. Here we come 
atilt once more with the three elements of music :— 


The thing belonging to the instinct. 
The thing that has to do with the intelligence. 
The thing that reveals the Soul. 


The thing that corresponds to instinct here (in the sense 
that though it is largely a matter of intelligence yet the 
learning is more or less mechanical) is the actual reading of 
words and sentences correctly and easily. This instinct 
can be roused by means we shall note later. 
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The intelligence stage is reached when natural feeling 
and expression is won, and requires no artificial help from 
outside. 

The highest, or poetic stage, is won when feeling is 
deepened so that the borderline at least of creation is 
touched. It is touched by many young children of eight 
to ten years old. 

Leaving the first—the matter of actual learning to read 
—it is strange that in spite of all our modern reforms and 
new methods we do not yet dare to take Matthew Arnold’s 
advice and bring the one great classic we have really and 
truly into our primary schools. Campbell, Macaulay, 
Scott, Ayrton, Tennyson are very good, but “ why” 
asks Arnold, ‘“‘do we not do as much for our Bible as the 
Greek schools did for Homer?” ‘Make the getting by 
heart a number of the finest Psalms . ..a part of the 
school work to be seen in its strength or weakness like any 
other. Some will say that what we propose is but a small 
use to put the Bible to: yet it is that on which all higher 
use of the Bible is to be built, and its adoption is the only 
chance we have to save the one elevating and inspiring 
element in the scanty instruction of our primary schools 
from being sacrificed to a politico-religious difficulty. 
There was no Greek school in which Homer was not read. 
Surely with our narrow range in secular literature we could 
do for the Bible what the Greeks did for Homer.” 

The thing to note here is that we did not do this. The 
managers and teachers did not do it, and they had their 
reasons. To begin with, many children do not read at 
any reasonable age even to-day in spite of good teachers. 
They still stutter and halt miserably at nine and ten over 
simple words, and that is why many people said, ‘‘ You are 
only going to use the great Book to give reading lessons.” 
Even that is not a crime. Wesley and Knox used it in 
this way without despising the Book, or being in any way 
the worse for it, and the Scottish people used it as well 
as the Catechism of 117 questions, putting them in the hands 
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of children who could not quite understand the meaning 
of the very difficult questions. The point is—we should 
get the best into the children‘s hands, as early, not as late, 
as possible. Now people think this is quite wrong, and 
that a child should understand and feel everything as 
soon as he reads it. 

There is something to be said for the modern view. 
It is not helpful to be left floundering too long in a mist. 
One stops trying to get out of it at last, and becomes lazy 
through discouragement. But great literature is not so 
much difficult as wonderful, and has a way of saying things 
inachildlike way. Ifone pushes out from the noisy harbour 
of second-rate work one finds that the great sea beyond is 
wonderfully calm and fair; children love it—love, not 
textbooks but getting to the sea; for the uses of noble 
poetry are not all rational. Just as children will often 
use and enjoy a word long before they have any real 
notion of its meaning, so they will often love poetry 
or noble speech long before they have plumbed _ its 
depth, or unveiled its beauty. They seem to feel the 
great cosmic forces enshrined there. If man, or child, 
advanced always with perfect little intellectual steps (as 
we are led to suppose by many) and did not utter a word 
that he did not understand, he would be a very dull 
creature. Only the dull advance always in white light. 
But the words of the bold and brave learner gain a 
content very slowly. One hears them; then one utters 
them. One goes on learning the meaning of them after one 
can say them perfectly. That is strange, but true. Vague 
feelings come before our clearest word. If we looked into 
the mind of a toddler what a strange world we wouldsee: 
Nothing clear as yet, vague as of grey dawn is the atmo- 
sphere out of which thought is born, a placing and 
misplacing of things going on as he gropes forward; there, 
where there was a great vacuum there is a great confusion, 
yet at the heart of it something advancing always, and 
following a sequence too that we can recognize ; then at 
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last quite suddenly it may be something great. ‘‘ God 
is good,” said a four-year-old in the Dundee nursery school. 
He was looking at something beautiful, a bush, a tree, 
a flower, and like sheet-lightning came this flash through 
the grey, changing, it may be, very greatly what came 
after. Thought is a thing that seems to wait long, and 
then comes at last, we know not how, revealing strange 
things in the dawn light. Walking with his teacher nurse 
a four-year-old baby, after long silence, let his dim 
thoughts move into a solemn question. ‘‘ Nursie, where 
does God bide? ’’ Is it possible to think that when three 
years have passed such a child (and there are many such) 
should not read the Bible ? 

Doubtless he might read, and with great delight: 
because prophets and seers, singers and apostles were played 
upon by the same spiritual forces that determine his own 
movements. Just as the baby doubles his words, the 
Psalmist doubled his rhythms and phrases, and both obey 
the impulse and beat of the natural music that sings in 
the heart of Nature. 

All that is won and learned is not to be told in the bare 
statements we make about method. It is a deeper thing, 
woven into the secret places of the organic life, and 
issuing thence in forms and powers that are not easily 
explained, but are none the less precious and effectual. 


Finally we are at sea to-day in the matter of voice 
production and singing because we have so many stops 
and breaks in our musical education that work does not 
tell at last and the fruit is lost in spite of fair blossoms 
aplenty. 

The singing of the elementary school child is excellent 
in many schools. But as a rule, when some of these reach 
the training college, no serious training is given. Often the 
voice has been spoilt by misuse somewhere along the 
route. It often happens, moreover, that girls do not write 
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English well enough to stop having lessons even when 
they enter college! So they have to go back and do work 
that should have been done earlier. 

The two years of “ training’ are not technical. That 
is to say the special work that assumes some musical 
training beforehand cannot be taken.  Class-singing is 
taken, of course, or perhaps some reading and recitation. 
That is all—to-day. Yet with the entrance at college a 
new period of serious vocal and dramatic work is due. 
It should be taken under a real expert, or actress teacher. 
Play being the master form of child expression, teachers 
ought to be masters here, for this is their business. There 
is hardly any lesson they give that cannot be better 
given by dramatization. Plays should be acted, then, 
by student teachers in the second year and these should 
be at least semi-public. It is astounding to see what 
talent is now wasted, lost to education entirely, and all 
for lack of training. 

To-morrow, perhaps, we shall begin to see that the large 
open-air Nursery School, where children stop till seven, is the 
ideal practising school not only for future Infant mistresses, 
but for all teachers. The student there will find the great 
laboratory where real training can be given, and where 
too she can see and hear the infant voice-box as it is 
to-day. Here she may learn the causes of much failure, 
in speech and in song as well, and also the effect of all 
this on all the work. And among other and more personal 
arts she will complete the learning to breathe, to speak, 
to play one instrument or be sensitive to its use. The 
English work need not suffer, but quite the contrary: it 
will be enriched by such training and experience. 

For in the college that trains for Higher Education the 
students are getting farther and farther away from origins 
and from the beginning of all the arts that are the real 
“methods ” in the teaching of the young. 
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Or Dancing and Music we need not say more here. The 
latter is the art of prodigies. Mozart composed at three 
years old, Mendelsschn at five, Hadyn at four! Many 
children can sing the scale correctly before they are twelve 
months old, that is before they can walk. ‘‘ Musical 
Images,” says Ribot, “‘ are organized before any others, 
and so the creative Imagination when it turns in this 
direction can find what it needs almost in infancy!” 

At fourteen Mozart wrote an opera, of which his master 
said: “‘It is true music—great, new, full of character 
and power.”’ Music, this late-born human power, blossomed 
in the white races and found expression in specially gifted 
children. This does not mean that a great many children 
are very musical, but it certainly does mean that the kind 
of material with which the musical Imagination is concerned | 
is furnished early in all, and it may well be that in the future 
all children will sing and play well just as to-day every 
normal child speaks and learns to read well at a certain 
age. 

Even to-day nearly all children show themselves early 
very Sensitive to voices. They copy sounds quickly and 
accurately. True, they have no great memory or experience 
of emotional states; but the musical child of genius 
overcomes even this, producing as we saw at three and 
four years old. There is no instance of a great scientist 
distinguishing himself even at the age of fourteen. 

Why then have we stayed so long on the threshold of 
this art since a child may arrive in it as if on wings. 
Perhaps we must look for the reason in the very pleasure 

% 
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it brings. The inducing of trance is the first condition 
of enjoyment. But the fact that it can be easily brought 
on—in mere rhythm for example—and that catching easy 
tunes can act as a kind of hashish to us all has kept 
race at the threshold. When a greater variety of new 
states were experienced the old narrow circle was broken 
—but for the most part only gifted children ‘find this out 
unaided. 

RoMANCE.—Dutring the past thirty years a great deal 
of attention has been fixed on the defective or arrested 
child and adult. It is more than a century since the great 
study of the Boy of Avignon was made in France ; others, 
notably Pinel and Esquirol, also made great studies, and 
their work had a great influence in giving a deathblow to 
the horrible cruelty once practised on the insane. (The 
“simple”’ or ‘idiot’ as distinguished from the poor 
lunatic seems to have always had kinder treatment and 
was even called ‘‘ God’s fool,’”’ and “‘ God’s child ” by his 
neighbours.) Séguin’s work, carried on for many years 
in obscurity and almost forgotten ten years after his 
death, was the textbook and Bible which began to be taken 
as guide in the nineties and which I strove to popularize 
at that time ; but it was to receive a more dramatic recogni- 
tion through the writings of Montessori in later years. 
Thirty years ago we had done little for the defective. 
Our danger now is to do too little for the bright and super- 
normal child and to act as if we believed that the defective 
is simply an arrested normal child. This, in most cases, 
he is not. Even the idiot savant is no primitive type of 
the normal. 

The point where the most carefully and successfully 
educated defective parts company with the least instructed 
normal child is not where he ceases to do equally good 
mechanical work. It is rather in the inner movement 
of the normal child’s life, Even in his less active moments 
a normal child is often if not always creating an inner 
world of his own, while the sub-normal falls back into 
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stupor. In other words they differ through the possession 
or non-possession of creative imaginative power. And this 
is certainly none the less true when the creation of the 
normal is purely fantastic ! 

What we call “ fantastic ”’ is not always useless or untrue. 
On the contrary we may use this word simply because we 
have not found the use or truth of a thing. Certainly 
it would be strange if we took the very movement and 
creative impulse that distinguishes even the lowly human 
from the highest animal and called that useless or vain ! 

The Myth-making age is often called the Golden Age of 
the Imagination for the race, just as childhood is called the 
golden age of imagination for a human being. It is the 
time when the search for life and the will to find it in 
everything govern all. The primitive man and the child 
share this impulse, thus standing out from all the brute 
creation (for only one writer even pretends to see any trace 
of animism in the Brute creation). They stand apart, 
too, from the Rationalist, longing for that world of teeming 
life which he will not allow to them. It is small comfort 
for a class, say in the lower standard, to be told, as I once 
heard children told by a rational teacher that 


If you always strive to act 
As others should to you, 
You’ll be as blest, as if the best 
Of fairy tales were true. 


This inner movement is in our children, and at a certain 
time in life, that isin youth, a constant activity with images 
that do not project themselves but form a world to which 
the dreamer retires as a kind of shelter from Reality. 
In some the escape is through an inner drama that is never 
ended and can be taken up anywhere. All the thwarted 

‘instincts and impulses, the desires that are not realized, 

the hidden aspirations, envy, jealousy, ambition, love of 

power are lifted above the deeper sub-consciousness (whence 

they emerge in dreams) into a middle region of reverie. 
“4 
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A child who is thwarted in her desire for power or apprecia- 
tion or sympathy lives in an inner world—where all 
is arranged to meet her ambitions. Her heroes and heroines 
are greater than any of the people round her, and she is 
their child. Or perhaps the drama is more impersonal 
in that she is not a player at all, but is part of every player’s 
triumph and glory. This kind of day-dreaming is often 
condemned by moralists. Yet it is not a thing to 
reason about; it is a kind of safety valve. For our 
tendency is to forget that children have an inner life, and 
that for them it is the centre of everything. 

The failure to project is not always complete even among 
the indolent, or when effort is absent: the force of the 
impulse to create is reduced and seen in its simplest form. 
That is movement. Something must be done with energy 
always. I knew a child whose inner life could always 
be divined by the pace at which she returned from school. 
Sometimes she flew as if pursued by an invisible enemy, 
sometimes she skipped home, and sometimes she walked 
languidly. (Here the nature of the impulse is seen in its 
simplest form—Movement.) There were times, also, 
when she walked slowly with an effort and with set lips. 
These were times when the moral sense was in the ascendant, 
suggesting inhibition, or control of images. The moral 
barometer of a child or person could be read by anyone who 
saw what he did with his mind pictures. At certain times 
there was a spontaneous and persistent impulse to control 
them—with effort. 

DrAmMA.—Here is the great City of Refuge as well as 
School of almost every type of imaginative and unimagin- 
ative! And children appear to understand this far better 
than older people. Much of their own play is just their 
own way of getting a stage and being players, and when 
a teacher accepts this cue, even the dullest children waken 
up and begin to take an interest as if things had some 
meaning at last. 

I have seen a class of very dulled and stupefied children, 
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who could understand only a very small range of words, 
begin to live at once when they were allowed to dramatize 
even a word! How much more when they learn to 
dramatize a little sentence. A dull almost sub-normal 
girl of eight allowed to do this became quite normal and 
even animated-looking within a week. And when she and 
others—a group of numbed children—began to dramatize 
little stories and poems, and to recite in character dresses, 
the old, dead look vanished from every face. Everyone 
wanted to read even—so as to learn the play ! 

There are schools such as the Monastery school at Fort 
Augustus where beautiful theatres are installed and plays 
are rendered with a wealth of colour and scenery that makes 
the dullest audience learn something of History and Life. 
Such costly arrangements are not needed: were not 
needed by the great players. Children are glad to dress 
up. They love the mystery and glory of a stage. But 
above all they need and love a living artist. The voice 
that arrests and moves, the feelings the Artist expresses, 
the life that flows through his words like an electric 
river—that is what they answer to. And it is amazing 
to see how they answer—often with interpretations that 
are new enough and unexpected; deep calling unto 
deep already in their fresh young souls. Through this 
bright door (of Dramatic Art) they storm their way into 
History and Literature. No one who has ever watched 
them can doubt that here is the Door. 

There is a great deal of talent, also an instinct for 
the right help. They lean on the new vowels with 
veltef. Also the stumbling-blocks of defective speech, 
nervousness, and other things are soon removed. These 
bars to progress fallen and the skilled teacher given, 
. I believe the amount of talent that would shine forth 
would be a revelation—much of it of a very high 
order! Some children of eight and under learn a whole 
play, and take every character, passing from one to another 
with a quickness and fire and power to interpret that leaves 
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one amazed. And these are not children who were 
“bright.” They become ‘‘ bright” after being allowed to 
“play.” Reading, speaking, voice-production, even 
spelling are involved. And the child spontaneously tackles 
them all. It is a résumé of nearly all he wants to learn. 

DRAWING AND Prastic ArtT.—The child’s first favourite 
is man. Cubes and squares, oblongs and pentagons are 
all very well for drill and motor exercise, but these are not 
the things that a child wants to project. 


ees, 


All moving things put ina large claim; any one of them 
is easily chosen from the first as a model—boats, engines, 
tramcars, buses, animals. The first favourite is man. 
This model (which the Greeks, in their childlikeness, 
never went away from but worked at for ever) every 
child loves most of all, and chooses from the beginning. 

Sometimes he draws the face in profile. More often the 
full face is given, but features left out. The head and 
face are, of course, the most interesting ; more especially 
the eye gets attention. At first it is merely a dot, but later 
a circle is drawn round, and then one may put in the pupils, 
the lids, the lashes. But this filling in of eyes is not as 
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a rule to be found in the early full face but only in the 
profile. Indeed, the full face is nearly always very 
incomplete, the nose and mouth even being left out, as 
in the drawing on the opposite page. 

This is a figure that is drawn on many slates, and on 
many paving stones—an original from the pencil of a child 
in the first standard. It is clear that Kindergarten drawing 
had not led him on at any great pace. It is not common 
to find men or women who, like Leonardo da Vinci, took 
little people very seriously from the first. 

The ear is left out as a rule by the young beginner : but 
he takes great pains to put in the hair and also any head- 
dress, The hair is usually drawn in massed lines or in 
a series of curves. 

At first the limbs are drawn by straight lines—later by 
double lines. The fingers appear early, but the child 
does not count them. He puts six, seven, or eight on a 
hand as the case may be. And he does not mind very 
much where the shoulder comes. Even at the age of 
nine or ten many children make both hands spring from 
the same side of the body. As soon as they can place 
both arms, children usually make one arm hold something 
up, and the other hold something down. They take more 
notice of the arms than of the legs: the curve of the arms 
are often shown while the legs remain at the straight- 
line stage for years. 

The revelation in the drawings is greatest among the 
real artists, that is among those who remain artists, while 
the majority are simply as it were artists en route. 

But the average child, the sixty per cent of all our school- 
children—are they artists? Happily we are nearly all 
artists at one period of our lives. For who has not played 
. in childhood ? Who has not dramatized then? Who has 
not drawn manikins and listened to fairy and hero tales, 
or made them up. All will not remain artists, in the full 
sense of the word. But we are all artists, happily, when 
we are children. 
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And when a human being is a child he must grow as 
a child, learn as a child, even create as a child. 

A little boy paid a sea-side visit and began to draw boats, 
but very soon he took to manning them so heavily that 
nothing at all could be seen at last but the men and the 
sails. Another child, who drew many wagons and engines 
and trains, was asked to draw his grandmother in a railway 
carriage. This was the end of the trains, for he began to 
draw only men and women. 

Here, very soon, through memory drawing the child 
world (so often and so long shrouded in class and over- 
looked in its weakness) begins to reveal itself with all 
its variety of power and character. It is clear that 
in memory drawing a child reveals himself. To begin 
with he has to choose some things and leave out other 
things. But what is even more important, he has to 
forget and to create. Something new is added which is 
his own. In the Ablett drawings, and also in the Viennese 
drawings, this new thing looks out from what is plainly 
the memory of things done by others, and offers its new 
greeting—the greeting of a new creator. And to make 
this still more wonderful the artist power comes very 
early! It is here when a child is three or four years 
old. Opposite is a sketch giving the artist’s impression of 
a tired rider on a tired horse. The artist is four years 
and nine months old. 

The next drawing is an engine. It is a favourite subject 
with modern children. The artist is four and a half. 


And next is another drawing by a child of three and a 
half. He gives us his impressions of a wood. The little 
one is nearer the earth than older people. He does not 
look so high, and so here we have only the lower part of 
the bare trunks in the drawing. 

In nothing do children suffer more through lack of 
preparation than in plastic art. 
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They all start off merrily at two or three years old to 
draw. They need only chalk and they will find surface 
for themselves, covering the school and garden walls. 
Blackboards should be fixed, and a chalk provided, but 
nurse teachers should be out with the artists. 

It is not so easy or so common to draw well as to run 
well! 

None the less we have proved that given a little help 
and opportunity they will learn to draw as they learn to 
speak, and the one exercise will help the other. It is a 
long time since, in Bradford, we found that the black- 
board work helped the Speech-training. 

As up to the present there was a fixed notion that little 
children were mere bundles of emotion and instinct with 
no Brain at all to speak of, early motor training was not 
given, and the natural development of eye and hand and 
brain were kept back to their great damage. So the early 
training given to boys and girls by Art teachers had to 
be very rigorous—indeed severe. They—the children— 
came to them with stunted powers, they came into the 
classroom and had to use their half paralysed hands as 
well as they could, so as to get them not to express 
something but to get power back so as to express some- 
thing by and by. Lecog de Boisbandron was the teacher 
of many great artists in sculpture, including Rodin. He 
began the training of all his pupils by making them draw 
lines and squares perfectly. His first lessons are rigid 
enough. Nothing is forgiven, nothing excused, in the 
drawing of the first lines. It is as though he knew that 
most people, if not all, are allowed to lose the first precious 
and natural education. He began with the horizontal and 
the vertical line, allowing his scholars to help themselves 
«with dots—a means that every primitive artist takes, 
and that we see not only in bushman’s drawings but in 
the street drawings of our own day. When they could draw 
these lines well, almost perfectly, they were allowed to 
go on, not before. 
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All these movements, learned so hardly and so late, 
might have been won—and are won to-day—in the 
Nursery School without any aids at all. They belong 
simply to what is known as the ‘‘ Secondary Automatic 
Group.” A child does not usually have to be taught how 
to bring his hand to his mouth and how to steady his 
body in walking. Neither does he need hard training or 
long lessons in order to learn how to draw lines in any 
direction. But he needs sympathy and opportunity. 

Then, too, the child educates himself up to a certain 
point in measuring distances. All by himself he gets to 
learn, for example, that the moon is further off than his 
coverlet or his sucking-bottle. This natural education 
should be taken up in the infant school and carried further. 
This can be done by measuring wooden lengths—putting 
them in the lines they belong to, according to size— 
or with cardboard lengths, and also by simple measurement 
of objects—tables, rib-stalls, boxes. In the Nursery 
School the best exercises will be, of course, in the open. 
With his own little feet a child can measure the length of 
the hen-house, the little paths, the spaces between the 
trees or the posts of the terrace. All these are garden 
games that give joy and great results in the hands of some 
teachers. There need be no break when the next stage 
is reached. 

On a sheet of paper a line is traced by a child. He also 
shows certain measurements by dots—an inch, half an 
inch. When he has become familiar with these the paper 
is taken away and he shows distances to dictation and 
from memory. Such drill is to be carried on with muscle 
drills, the filling-in of figures, the drawing of lines in every 
direction. This is not art, but this is movement and 
inhibition—conditions of any kind of drawing. 

Having now got something to work on, Lecoq de 
Boisbandron began to look with great interest at the 
children’s drawings. He saw that they draw manikins, 
just as Leonardo da Vinci saw this and accepted it. Lecoq, 
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like da Vinci, then set himself to examine the manikins 
to see how they differed one from another. 

He pointed out that some children only draw profiles. 
These are the artists em route, who are not going to take 
plastic art as a goal. There are others who do not stop 
at profiles, but try to draw three-quarter figures and to deal 
with pose. Among these are the budding artists, and to 
some of these the great teachers gave serious attention. 
They helped these children to learn how to look at the 
models of living men and to draw them. 

“This model,” they said, “is the right one—the best 
one of all.” 

The most difficult! Yes, but the creative imagination 
is not afraid to choose it, and the children who study it 
well can specialize later in any kind of drawing. 

Lecoq then began to give his pupils the human face and 
head as a study. It is not clear that they were young 
children ; but if, as we know, they were selected, that is 
artist, children their youth would be no bar to rapid 
progress, but quite the contrary. At first they used, it 
would seem, copies—simple line profiles, without any 
shading, a kind of freehand practice. Later they copied 
shaded profiles and the model in relief. There all the eye- 
training as mere mechanical exercise ended, and indeed 
it did not go on alone, for Lecoq fell back on the touch 
sense from the first, and his copy drawings were only a 
detail. The main work, after line drawing was won, 
seems to have been modelling. 

His pupils are drawing the human face, a subject which 
interests them. The most striking feature, in profile at 
least, is the nose. And yet the more gifted child of ten 
or eleven draws it very badly as we see even in show- 
. drawings. One type tends to repeat itself in every drawing 
and every face, and this is very noticeable even in work 
that is otherwise remarkably good. 

Lecogq fell back here, as Séguin did, on the oldest sense. 
He gave each child a model of a human nose to carry 
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home with him and to study and learn by heart just as 
he learned orally, by heart, his poetry or prose or the 
answers in the Catechism. The next day the child brought 
his model back, handed it to the teacher as he would give 
up a book, took his place in class and took a picture of 
the model from memory. This is the recitation dessinée. 
Its object is to store the mind with clear images, to make 
them clear and bright like new coin. The teacher did not 
keep his pupil to fragments of the human model. No! 
He sent every kind of thing home with him. Books, jars, 
ink-pots, cups, saucers, vases, boxes, tools, and also 
models of animals. The aim was always the same—clean 
and bright coin. It was only later in the course that full 
faces and heads were given as models ! 

But the great feature of Lecoq’s training is simply this ; 
He was not afraid of introducing the human model at 
any and every stage. From the beginning he let the child’s 
effort and observation swing towards it fearlessly, and let 
him record his impressions of it from the first. 

And through this living model, which the grown-up 
person nearly always fears to take as his model and which 
the child seeks all the time and is never afraid of, he learns, 
just as he learns from the hero tales and plays and wonder 
people that swarm in his virgin mind. This palpitating 
model, has he not been following it from the first? Its 
life and movement are not alien to him. A child in the 
Kindergarten will paint a running animal with far more 
success than he can draw or paint a still one. Even the 
paper cuttings of little children illustrate action. The 
great feature of child drawings which veteran artists 
praise—is it not the movement of the living figures ? 
Indeed, the veterans lose much of this power and look 
back very wistfully. At the age of ten Sir John Millais 
could draw horses with a spirit which he lost in later days. 
All this has a very easy explanation in the state of the 
young nervous system as compared with the more developed. 
Growth and development are not all gain. 
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“We have seen in some schools drawings of figures 
which resemble each other closely in character, and there 
are people who congratulate themselves on such results. 
“The children learn from one another,’ they cry. The 
teacher who understands anything at all of our method will 
see in this the crying danger of collective education. . . 
He will strive from the first to save every pupil from the 
pitfall of imitation. He will point out to him that he 
must be, first of all and above all—himself.”’ 

Some artists and writers, knowing that all this is true, 
say “‘ Let us have no art at all taught in the schools. Let 
us leave it as we leave religion, since we cannot get any- 
thing done here that is not worse than nothing.’”’ This is 
a kind of protest one can understand very well. It is 
sad the standardization that means for every child the 
stamping out of all that is best in him. There is nothing 
that survives this miserable check of every vital impulse. 
“ Printing,’ instead of ‘‘ Script,” is begun in schools, 
and we now see young people who can do the one 
and are quite unable to do the other—so far has the 
patent-stamping method of teaching gone! There is no 
hope in such methods! For all hope lies in the mobile 
power not only of thought but of action too; this is 
the real freedom: mobility of acquired power of any 
order. The hardening that results in one saying: “I am 
helpless outside this order of movements”’ is the end of 
alleducation ; and we may as well realize this now, since 
the failure to do so threatens the whole fabric to-day, and 
has sterilized in the past our most costly schemes as well 
as our poorest efforts. 

‘The point we have to make clear is that the motor 
elements in any image are always original. Their impulse 

is real not only in great work of art but in every kind of 
work, and in the humblest kind of creative labour. 
“ The first element in the creation of a new myth,” says 
Ribot, “is fusion or combination.” The first element in 
a child’s new drawing is also fusion. It is true that the 
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objective part of it may be “drowned in images” or it 
may remain master in spite of change. In either case 


oh 


there is fusion of something old with something new and 
personal, 
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At first the use of recall images is free enough—exuberant. 
The child tries to link up all he has heard with all he has 
seen. Everything appears in his drawings—-fairies, angels, 
water-sprites. In these, thronging memories and linking 
them, the creative impulse is present, though veiled as it 
will not be when the work is less (not more) “‘ free’’! 

Opposite is a fanciful drawing by a little girl—a true 
child’s drawing. She shows the entrance of a little child 
into the world in her own way. Here is the cloud of angel- 
faces, the background of wings, the Great Hand—all she 
has seen, read, or heard is used freely to make the picture. 

Fantastic forms are the result of a very free use of 
images. Thechildrenlikethem. Later there is a tendency 
to let them go. There is a growing desire to be content 
with the actual. In short, the child progresses in the 
direction of Realism. 

There are degrees of Realism. In general, the artist 
stops where the desire to understand begins to break up 
the joy of vision. ‘“‘ Even when painters begin to interest 
themselves in science and philosophy, be sure their heart 
is not in them!” cries Arréat: ‘“‘ That which attracts 
them is not science or philosophy, but the trappings 
in which these are clothed.” They arrive by another 
route. Ingres forbade his students to work at anatomy, 
and Ruskin spoke of science with great impatience. Many 
teachers of younger children stick closely to flower-drawing, 
and pattern-drawing and painting. It is so to-day when 
methods are “‘new.’’ It was so yesterday when methods 
were ‘‘old’”’! Lecoq, the master of Rodin and humble 
teacher of young children, never turned back, however, 
or became faithless to his model. He found that anatomy 
was needed when one got to a certain point, so anatomy 
.must be taken as part of the work. ‘‘ Name such and 
such a muscle.”’ ‘‘ What is this projection? ’’ ‘‘ What 
are the causes of this change in form resulting from this 
movement?” Here he is back at drill work, and very 
hard drill too! 
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Not content with giving his pupils a human skeleton to 
draw he gave exercises like this. “Let the pupils draw 
figures from life in which every projection is shown. Then, 
on rough outline copies of these draw in the bony framework 
as shown in the attitudes.” j 

These studies ended like all the others—in visual 
recitations. What was learned had to be learned well 
by heart. It has to be coined in the form of recall ImaRes 
To have plenty of these and to be able to use them easily 
and rapidly that is the question. 

At this point let us glance back at our elementary schools. 
After a little beginning is made with painting, drawing, 
modelling, in infant schools, the work of the standards 
begins and the baby art is allowed either to come to an 
end altogether or to take a course that leads it farther 
away fromthe human model. The attitude of the teacher 
is one thing—that of the child is another. Few masters 
in a middle standard would suggest the drawing of skeletons. 
And yet our schools are full of Traddleses as well as of girls 
who draw ladies with trains. In any case, the model of 
nearly all children remains pretty constant up to the tenth 
or twelfth year. The hazel twigs, and daffodils, the shaded 
copies of books and models do not drive it away. These 
are not his models. We never see them on the walls or 
pavement. It goes at last when the child realizes his sense— 
not of power, but of weakness. He cannot draw a man and 
he will never draw one. Alas! that is the end of most 
little artists’ school drawing. But very few go on with the 
hazel branches. 

Perhaps it does not matter so seriously after all, for some 
children. They have other work to do. But it matters 
a great deal for others. Not even those who are so busy 
classifying the young as superior, or normal, or inferior 
in mental gifts can tell how the denial of any impulse 
or the turning aside of one’s own choice will tell against 
children in days to come. Drive the human face or life 
story or work out, chase its wonder and its beauty away 
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and there is little left. One day the child will be set 
to learn Hygiene or Physiology, or other subjects quite 
remote from Drawing, and then he may find he has nothing 
in him to give life and meaning to this new teaching. 
Above all, the impulse to learn may be so weak then as 
to leave him quite helpless. The living movement within 
being checked what is to be done? No one knows where 
to look for lost power of Imagination ! 

Meantime it is not very hard to trace the evolution 
of this great thing. It moves from the “free” form 
onward towards Reality. Compare this drawing of a 
donkey by an older child with “the first coming.” This 
child is not gathering from the fields of his whole past, 
thinking of all the wonderful tales he has heard. He is 
thinking only of a donkey. This solitary figure holds the 
field. He draws it as he sees it, adding less and less, and 
strange to say this inhibition, or restraint, in drawing an 
old donkey is in the line of advance. Here imaginative 
power flows in a new channel, 

This is to be original. The great writers knew it. Sir 
Walter Scott, standing in the ruined Abbey of Eccleston, 
did not think of new things, but thought only of noting 
well the things in front of him. He looked at the little 
wild flowers and herbs that grew round and on the side of 
a bold crag near his intended cave. His friend could not 
help saying that as he was not to be on oath in his work, 
daisies, violets, and primroses would do quite as well as 
any of the humble flowers he was looking at. He laughed 
at his eager and careful jotting down of all he saw. Sir 
Walter Scott did not mind the laughter! He said that 
in nature no two scenes were really alike and that whoever 
copied truly what was before his eyes would have the same 
newness in his descriptions, and show something of the 

“richness of Nature in what he wrote: while the man who 
trusted only to his ‘‘ Imagination’ would soon find he 
was not using power, but only turning over a few of his 
old mind images which had done too much service already, 
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and he would then be as dull as the poet very often is, 
when he never looks outward any more. 

Realism means then the getting of fresh mind stuff, 
but it means a great deal more. There is something new 
in every mind though there is often nothing new in most 
of its performances. Snowed down it is in most work, 
but in the best work it is shining behind all and through 
all, vivifying all like the blood in the veins of the body. 
True, it is free, but only because it is not doing other 
than its own work. It is not dispersed like spilt water. 
The ‘‘ freedom” of mere childhood is left far behind. 
The mark of inevitableness is more and more in the work. 
But this is new Power. This 7s Power. A child may say 
at the end of every story: “‘ They lived happy ever after !”’ 
But of the great drama or modern novel we say: “ It could 
not have ended otherwise.”’ 

Realism then is a goal. It is of little use to try and reach 
it too fast. One does not arrive too soon save with loss 
that makes arrival itself useless. We might work with 
no risk of pressure if we kept to the great opportunities 
offered in childhood for quickening observation and getting 
rich supplies. Doing this we would not get a “‘ forced ” per- 
son who cannot spell. And it isof no use to say “ spelling 
doesn’t matter.”’ It does. The loss of a once excellent 
Visual memory (of which the bad spelling is only one effect) 
is notasmall matter! Our ‘“‘ new methods ” of simplifying 
everything, and suppressing the kind of learning that used 
to be given to all scholars are suspect already! Why do 
our children need so much simplification ? Why are so many 
of the new methods, developed since this book was 
written, really devised only to simplify—simplify—simplify. 
There is a greater task to be done. It is to make the 
simplification less and less necessary. Childhood is an 
opportunity. It is a time when one can observe, and 
remember and learn, by means of great powers that 
must fall away when childhood is past. It is one thing 
to keep the tyrant and the pedant out of the school. 
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It is quite another to forget that children have special 
powers which they should use and which they are going 
to lose by and by. In short, it is time to look now for 
the gift of childhood. Its weakness is always well 
to the front and is, like the study of the defective, 
threatening to become a real obsession. 


hd ° e e ° 


Apart from all differences and gifts of various children 
(and the range is greater than we even yet begin to believe) 
they all have two great advantages as compared with 
adults. To begin with, Memory is of course most clear 
and well anchored in childhood, holding firm through 
storms, so that in general decay even very old people of 
ninety and over, forgetting everything else, will remember 
what happened to them in their first years! All the 
memories are most vivid in childhood. And the older 
sense memories, that is touch and also vision, can be used 
and trained so that subjects which the average child of 
to-day takes a long time to learn, can be learned at an 
earlier age. 


The affinity between the child and the artist is now 
established on an anatomical basis. On the next page 
is the drawing of a brain, copied from a book by Maurice 
de Fleury. 

It shows the three or four modes of contact with the 
outer world which are brilliantly seen in various artist 
types. 

This man is, we will say, an artist in words or in painting. 
He receives by way of the optic nerve at the visual 
centre an exceptionally fine and full rain of impressions 
_ from the outward world; These vibrations are, like 
every other kind of impression, a form of energy. They 
are received at the visual centre, which may be called 
the capital of the painter’s or writer’s brain, and they 
are to be sent forth again in movements. What can 
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help to make this outgoing thing a fine expression 
in line, or colour, or written words? Everything that is 


worth anything to the whole nervous system, we may say, 
will help. But what may hinder? Not defect alone may 
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hinder. Development has its shadow side. Suppose 
that this zone and others near it is surrounded with a 
thick frost of nervous tissue, the physical basis of a vast 
number of ideas and notions gained in reading, comparing 
and relating—supposing, in fact, this is made into a 
philosopher’s, not an artist’s brain, then what will happen 
to the artist? It is clear that he canhardlysurvive. The 
brain of a great reasoner like Taine, or Hume, is like a 
thick wood, A shaft entering there could not pass sheer 
to the goal. It would be turned aside, as every new state- 
ment is. All is tempered and slowed down there by the 
incoming of many side channels of interest and comparison. 
The brain of the artist as compared with that of a Hume 
is as a wood in spring compared to a dark tropical forest. 
This is why the best impressionists do not read. This 
too is why they write their works rapidly, almost as a reflex 
of the powerful sensations that visit them in their travels. 
Loti describes Jerusalem as he saw it when he was swept 
into the communion of the worshippers; or the Breton 
fishers as he knew them when he stood in their rude homes 
or burying-grounds by the deep. All the impressions 
pouring in on the visual centre are sent forward to the 
motor centre without halt, and that is why the work seems 
to have all the force and fire of the original impression. 

The nature and the cost too of these splendid reflexes 
are shown in anatomy. But what has all this to do with 
the training of children ? 

It has much to do withit. It has everything to do with 
it. The child is close to the artist (with respect be it said) 
through his simplicity, his poverty. His brain, also, is 
for the time being like a wood in spring. He has not 
learned the things that stop him, or make his hand feeble. 
There is no longer any doubt that some things are easier 
to him now than they will be again. And that, even if 
later he shows little love for drawing, modelling, singing 
and romances, these are the forms through which he can 
best be educated in childhood. 
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This was not recognized in the days when little children 
were taught to write in a sequence that set at naught the 
whole structure of the brain, when they were asked to 
control the fingers long before they had any real control 
of the elbow or shoulder muscles, and when it was believed 
that they must go on practising for years before they could 
draw a straight line. We know enough now of the 
different stations and centres of the brain and their 
working to understand that these develop early, but also 
in a certain order and always with results that are not 
confined to one area. Consciousness disengages itself in 
this process, and the need for expression is born. Thereis 
a right order. Ifthe new power of automatic movements 
is to be placed like a weapon at the service of his creative 
imagination this order must be followed. Then the young 
creative is helped, not hindered even by his poverty. By 
the springtide emptiness of his new and virgin brain centres 
there is made possible the early release of creative energy 
in the simplest forms. The child draws, and models, writes 
and builds: and in this general révetllé the speech centres 
are included, answering to the new life that is pouring in 
on their neighbouring states. Certainly, in this great 
and glad new awakening (which should begin in the earliest 
years and be in full swing while children are still in the 
Nursery School) the great artists of every land take little 
interest or part to-day. The king of childhood’s world 
is not in childhood’s work ; but when he does enter every- 
one knows him and gives him a glad welcome. Meantime 
the teacher who can sing and play, draw and model, 
dance and tell stories—how he or she is loved! And how 
little ones gather round her like thirsty birds at a fountain. 

If the artist declares himself in childhood that is because 
his powers, however great, belong to childhood. Mozart 
revealed his creative powers at three,t Haydn at four, 

t There is some evidence that the age of modern children who 
attain power in art is even lower than it was, also that the little 
artist in clay and in painting and design is getting almost as 
precocious as the small musician. 
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Schubert at eleven, Giotto at ten, Raphael at eight, Greuze 
at eight, Van Dyck and Michael Angelo at thirteen. These 
were children of genius. Below them is a small proportion 
of gifted children who also show their talent early. A still 
larger number, less gifted, yet learn, or could learn, to draw 
better than others when they are little. These are 
hampered and irritated by being held back. They need 
the sympathy and example of teachers who can and will 
help them. The “average” child learns the motor side 
of drawing readily, loves rhythm in movement, listens to 
tales and reads them without perhaps creating anything ; 
but creates in play, dramatizing, and proving always 
that much of the art heritage is now won for the race. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that the education of 
primary and nursery school teachers should be carried 
farther in art subjects. Otherwise they will not only fail 
to use the art form that is most suited to early education. 
The training of the Memories on which the teaching of the 
three R’s depends will then suffer. And indeed it is in the 
failure of such early training that we find one of the great 
causes of the slow progress made by thousands in the 
learning of the ordinary school subjects, and the small 
percentage who appear able to profit by an advanced system 
of education! 
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WE have not exhausted the types of ‘‘ prodigy ”’ children 
in noting the various orders of artist. There are others, 
and among them we may select two or three. 

There is, for example, a type of child who astounds by 
his power of dealing with numbers. Such a child will 
do wonderful sums, but some of this order go further. 
They think and speak mainly in figures. They not only 
know, let us say, the number of trains that have left or 
entered a certain station in thirty years, or count the 
seconds in years and centuries! They make great sums 
about time and steps when you send them for an errand, 
and turn all the lessons and all life into figures. One 
of these children is the subject of a treatise by a well- 
known American pyschologist who tried to devise ways 
and means of turning his mind from number obsession. 
These efforts did not meet with any great success. The 
poor boy’s inner life still moved impetuously always through 
the vehicle of figures. Yet the child was not an “idiot 
savant.” He learned many things by turning all he learned 
into figures. 

The Hindoos have numbers to which we have given 
no name, unities with a score of zeros after them, words 
that mean billions of millions of years, lives, persons. 
Prodigious memory, prodigious movement in paths that 
open on the infinite—the opportunity for the functioning 
of these was found in the East and flourished there like 
a great tropical flower. 


THE NATURALIST.—This type of Imagination may show 
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itself in a very small school, and among very young children. 
Here, for example, is Billy aged three, a child who has 
learned to speak and walk late, and is in no way remarkable 
save for his one great love of plant life. He is our baby 
gardener, and no one who has seen his face all lighted up 
as he goes about his work, or notes how he forgets nothing 
he has understood and learned about growing things, can 
have doubts as to his mission. 

This child loves seeds. He notes their shapes and size 
and colour, and has begun hand-work by handling these 
in ways that astonish his elders. He sows very carefully, 
covering the seed, and he will not allow anyone to disturb 
it. The others want to pull up plants, but not Billy. 
“Let ’em sleep,’”’ he says, almost weeping. It distresses 
him to see the others put their little feet on green things 
in the beds. “‘ You will hurt ’em,” he says again and 
again. He watches the beds, and knows which seeds have 
come up,and how they are growing. He looks at the 
pictures of flowers on the packets and never forgets their 
colour, or the shape of the seed. In short, all he learns 
is put to the profit and use of this great interest. He is 
already a gardener. It is easy to describe him. It is 
not very easy to explain the power already in action which 
makes him an imaginative of a well-defined order ere he 
has well passed his third birthday. 

So far as one can trace, this, like every other form of 
imagination, is determined by desire, or rather by a special 
desire or tendency that is born with the child just as the 
colour of his eyes or the shape of his head is born with 
him. This desire or need searches about for its right food 
or right order of image, and having found it grows rapidly 
in most cases and draws everything, even what was once 
_ learned unwillingly, into its service. It may develop into 

wider interests, The teacher and the psychologist belong 
to this order. 

Or the little gardener may become a great gardener 
content to follow the earliest great occupation. The bold- 
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ness and strength of wing of his strong desire may lead 
him on as it leads other orders of ambitious dreamer. 
Burdock, for example, aspires to multiply the resources of 
our planet, and has carried many of his high hopes to 


fruition. 


DEVELOPMENT, DEVIATION, AND 
MORBID TYPES 


CHILDHOOD is called the Age of Gold of the Imagination 
because during that time the Imagination seems to hold 
the field alone, not very much hampered by reason. Yet 
an element of reasoning power is in nearly all childish 
fancies, and grows until at last it often seems to be stronger 
than the thing out of which it sprang. 

Ribot shows the growth and rivalry of the Imagination 
and Reason in most people in the following diagram. 


The line I M stands for the growth of the Imagination 
through the period of childhood and youth. The line 
R stands for Reason. It begins and grows very slowly 
by comparison with the other. At X the two faculties are 
on a level and face each other as rivals. The second period 
begins at M X when the antagonism between Reason and 
‘ Imagination is fairly established. The former, having the 
outer world as its true material, fights, or seems to fight, a 
winning battle not because it can deal with all that its 
rival can furnish but because it rejects as a rule everything 


that does not deal with a restricted field. In most people 
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the Imagination is giving way, or in any case is providing 
nothing new after the period of youth is over. Free in 
the dawn of life, like a kid in an empty field, it leads a 
nimble life ; and later, in adolescence, it has a new spring 
time. To this second spring time there is often no successor 
(though in a few cases there is a third spring). Middle 
life is often negative. It means the laying aside of illusion. 
Day dreams, all dreams, are over. Nothing new or strange 
swims into the consciousness, nothing rises from its dark 
depths to fling a new light on the dark waters. The things 
people know, and these alone, are called the true; the 
practical, and these alone, have a serious hold on the mind. 
True, the mind does not grow or develop through them. 
It remains stationary ; it is reckoned “‘safe.’’ This decline 
of the Imagination is indicated by the letters M N, between 
which the curve of Imagination falls rapidly. 

For most people then, a kind of mind decay begins soon 
after youth is over. Nothing remains long as it is in our 
unpausing life, where progress stops there something else 
begins already ; yet in some people this backward movement 
does not begin, never begins at all! It need not begin ; 
in any case the onset of decay can become later and later. 

The lines MN and XO that show Imagination and 
Reason keeping their strange onward march through the 
unyielding leadership of the former stand for a thing 
that is true of some and that one day will be true of all 
our race. They are Imaginatives in whom the creative 
power is active and growing to the end of long life. Of 
these are all the greatest, and others, beloved, as we say, 
of the gods! Sometimes, but not always, they follow one 
line of work all their lives long. But in many cases the 
constructive Imagination breaks away again and again, 
working with many kinds of material and making them 
its own. The door of access is not closed. The inner life 
receives and transmits the creative power that comes 
from inexhaustible Sources. Dante, as a young man, 
wrote a grammar; Tolstoi became a teacher; Herbert 
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Spencer worked with engines; Leonardo da Vinci, too, 
studied mechanics; Leibnitz was a theologian. Some 
great inventors began by composing mediocre music 
or writing weak verses or by painting pictures, just as 
some scientists have begun by writing a poor book. On 
the other hand at least two great novelists began to write 
after fifty ; and one at sixty-seven. 

MorBID IMAGINATION.—Morbid traits often appear 
where the active inner power is balked for some reason. 
The hooligan is a perverted Imaginative. A boy of fourteen 
crept along the girder of a bridge over a wide river near 
Manchester, and sat dangling his legs for a long time over 
the precipice. Other boys joined him later, and his little 
brother looked on fascinated. A younger boy put his 
head out of the train window when an express was coming 
“so as to feel frightened,” he said. ‘‘ Something told me 
when to draw in,” he added; ‘‘I was nearly too late, 
but I did it allright.” In some great Imaginatives morbid 
images swing about the consciousness like a fringe of hay 
from a loaded wagon. One writer tore the skin of his head 
habitually till it bled. Another kept rotten apples about 
him. In some the form of morbid exercise is simply 
muscular. Johnson touched every post he past. Another 
was restless unless he could walk on every paving stone, 
however small. These are a morbid accompaniment, and 
are very different from the case of the boy on the bridge, 
who was “held up” mentally; he had a love for 
mechanics which he could not exercise. 

The traits we call morbid are in some cases a desperate 
acceptance and in others an overflow. In spite of the 
Frenchman’s judgment that we have no palate for the 
horrible, there are many proofs that it exists here as else- 
where. Not long ago people went to hangings and execu- 
tions for pleasure. Now they go into divorce courts and 
listen to criminal cases. Murder cases have a vogue in 
the Press. And in some parts of our great cities street 
fights are a spectacle and a source of entertainment. 
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Other abortive forms exist and persist. There is the 
great army of hypochondriacs never to be forgotten. 
They number men, but perhaps a greater proportion of 
women. These suffer from a surplus of creative power 
that may be small in itself, but finds no outlet in the active 
life. Balked of every other channel it turns back on the 
organism itself, where as we have seen it has very plastic 
material to deal with. If the great mystics could, as we 
believe, induce the marks of wounds, these others can much 
more easily discover, or rather perhaps cause, slight ailments 
and sensations that grow and grow through the exercise 
of creative power. Hydropathics and watering-places, 
residential houses and boarding-places, nursing homes, 
etc., are full of such patients, all of them “ delicate,” 
many of them really ill and even unfit for work at last, 
for the creative imagination is never barren. Its results 
are quite as genuine when the life is wasted as when life 
is full of success and service. Both mean inner movement, 
and it does something real. In some cases the patient is 
well educated, even brilliant, young or in early middle- 
age, and possessed of wealth. She reads a great deal and 
is well informed. (But as a rule the voracious reader 
who reads to no purpose belongs to another morbid type.) 
Year follows year, and the creative life has its results. 
These are growing weakness and even disease. Doctors 
know these cases well, and where the patient is rich and 
free from all need for exertion there seems little hope in 
his future. 

Finally there is the kind of imagination that seeks always, 
but does not find its way. Literature and life is full of 
Casanbons who write dull books for a lifetime, or articles 
which find no editor to accept them; of painters who 
cannot paint and who go on failing for a lifetime. It is 
not true that all this travail means nothing in every case 
but failure or madness. Sometimes late in life the seeker 
breaks into a new trail and succeeds. An abortive writer 
becomes an active social worker. A defeated story-writer 
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strikes into descriptive work that has value. Heredity 
too here seems to give meaning to certain lives that failed. 
Dickens’s father wrote a great deal, and made no success 
in this line. Then his obsession broke in his illustrious son 
into genius, like flame bursting from a smouldering fire. 

Doubtless, there is a natural order here as elsewhere. 
“Youth is a quest,” says Victor Branford. “Find thy 
work and ask no other blessedness,” said Carlyle. It is 
the cry of one who feared, in youth, to fail. Youth is for 
many a time of stress, of anxiety, for it is the time of seeking. 
Not all those who seek find. Asa rule those who do not 
seek earnestly in youth become failures. Many have to 
seek in a social fog. 

Yet practically all children seek. They run through an 
art period. It would be well if this simplest form of ail 
could be offered to all children. It offers a clue. For later 
forms one must wait. For lack of art forms, however, 
many are often held up altogether as future inventors and 
thinkers. In the sudden plunge into any kind of wage- 
earning all scent is lost for many. 

Hume’s mother thought he was a dull boy. Darwin’s 
father thought the same thing of Ais son. At twelve Isaac 
Newton was supposed to be a dunce. These had to wait. 
They could not erupt like the baby musician. There is 
deviation in the case, not of a few, but probably of nearly 
all, children. 

Deviation does not imply interruption. On the contrary 
it is deviation at the right moment that alone can ensure 
any continuity of development. This appears strange to 
us to-day, because we are accustomed to think of Imagina- 
tion only when it is used in certain forms, such as poetry, 
music, painting, fiction; while it does not seem possible 
that the workman and craftsman and business man 
need Imagination at all! Nor does it appear as if these 
last, just as much as the poet and painter, can make 
their work a kind of revelation, altogether new and 
individual such as was not seen before. 


THE CHILD AS ARTISAN 


Tue artist gives place with years. He is, say, an artisan. 
He is not dealing with sounds, lines, forms, colours, which 
can be poured into more or less fluent moulds. His work 
will have to take its place beside the productions of 
Nature. Any fault of his may mean destruction not 
to himself only but to others. The perils of the modern 
inventor grow with his courage. Also in the very latest 
stage of invention death is frequent and risk constant. 
Wars are now deadly and will at last be fatal. Peace 
too may be full of adventure, when War is spent. LEvnst 
ist dan Leben. 

The machine has, however, something in common 
with the most artless drawings of children. For all are 
imitations of life. The simplest thing, such as basket 
in the palm of a hand, or like a gimlet, a hammer, a 
knife, the imitation of some part or attitude of a hand 
and limb. The simplest inventions are as a rule only 
utensiis—the more advanced are weapons. Some 
machines have legs, arms, elbows, hands, feet and 
ankles. They have something that stands for the lungs, 
the mouth, and even the brain. The makers passed 
from Realism to Rivalry. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. The Rival began 
to displace the human, to mechanize him, to harness 
and enslave him. This briefly is the industrial history 
of the last century. In the first decades of that century 
the workmen hated the machine as a living enemy. 
They rose against it. They broke it into splinters. 
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They did not conquer it, but they understood, in a dim 
way, all that it meant to them. 

The whole life of the working people was summed up 
as a means of production, the production of commo- 
dities; and at the same moment the faith and aspira- 
tion of human beings was met by the chill breath of a 
Realism that did not deny this fearful assumption. The 
dream-life of long ago was over. The time when people 
felt in a dim way that everything lived, that unseen 
Hosts were near, was followed now by a rude awakening 
or rather by a brutal closure of the doors that open on 
the Infinite. No one was here but their employers and 
the blind forces of Nature of which they were the sport. 
Nothing sustained the worker. He was part of a machine. 
Something was produced but nothing was expressed by 
his toil. Very long ago in the Homeric poems it was 
not so. Man was near the gods. Vulcan the inventor 
and Minerva the goddess of Wisdom gave him power 
to execute lovely work. And power is happiness. In 
England, much later, the craftsmen worked lovingly at 
the hidden and high parts of the steeple and the dark, 
low corners of the church doors believing that God saw 
everywhere. No unseen witness looked on the work of 
the nineteenth-century hand (or even on the very little 
hand failing at the loom and spindle). 

“Your faith is animism,” said the scientist to the 
worker. ‘“‘ Your Gods are projected images; and behind 
all this panorama of life there is only the impulse of 
blind Forces.’’ Meantime there was a little earth life 
of possible joy which the rich might inherit. The 
workers toiled in the mills to produce ¢hat; and were 
caught up by the blind forces of the cosmos—to do this 
poor thing ! 

That day and its nightmare is over. The world is not 
a mechanism. It is a dynamism. The day of the 
Materialist came and went just as the day of the child- 
like, half-conscious primitive mind that sensed the 
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reality—or something of it—behind all phantasm, came 
and departed. The narrow, alert consciousness of the 
earlier moderns that lost touch with the Unseen is a 
phase. Meantime the artisan is reborn in the young. 
It looks as if he too is often lost, but though he still 
plunges into the black waters of nineteenth-century 
industrialism as into a dark sea, yet over these waters 
some light glimmers at last. 


THE CHILD AS ARTISAN 


The origin of invention is necessity. People built 
houses because they needed them. They ploughed and 
made rude kinds of plough because they wanted to eat. 
As civilization grows the old needs are still at the root 
of nearly all inventions. “For me,” said a_ great 
inventor, ‘‘the idea of any new thing is always the 
result of necessity. Thus in 1887 an address by 
Bismarck put me into a passion, so I thought how I 
could arm my countrymen with a new gun.” 

Young children do not often invent, for happily they 
do not often have to think how to earn, yet with the 
need comes a certain degree of power. Humphrey 
Potter, a boy of twelve, became an inventor, thanks to 
his great desire to go and play with other boys in the 
streets. He was not so young as the baby artists, and 
there are not many wonder-children outside the arts of 
music and painting. At the age of nine Poncelet took 
a watch to pieces and put it again together correctly. 
Newton, as a boy, learned a great deal about tools and 
machines, but so does many a boy who is not a genius. 
On the whole, we may be sure that even genius is ‘‘ not 
a bolt from the blue,” or is not often so sudden that 
we cannot know at all of its coming. Many children, 
of nine to fifteen, love to work with tools, and in machine 
shops. They want to invent, or at least to understand 
a little the inventions of other people. The artisan 
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period, like the art period, arrives for most children, 
and it offers new opportunities to the teachers. 

It is, if not a greater, a later form of genius than the 
other. Also, for this reason, and because it has changed 
the whole world rapidly, made indeed an entirely new 
world within a century, it is much respected in a silent 
way by nearly all. The French do not say of a dull 
person, “He has not painted La Giaconda,” they say, 
“He has not invented powder.” Also there is a great 
new country—America—where as it seems the Art 
period is skipped. Yet the artisan and inventive genius 
is having if not its boldest, yet its most strenuous and 
ceaseless development. 

The Americans, with their Edisons, have taken a vast 
country and transformed it into a workshop for hundreds 
of millions. Space no longer daunts them and they 
speak and think in huge figures. With steam ploughs 
and stump extractors they get world harvests ready 
and make the waste into fields and orchards in little 
time. The housewife finds she cannot have many 
servants, or even one. What matter? With improved 
carpet-sweepers, plate racks, kitchen ranges, dust 
removers, automatic cookers and lighting she has little 
need for human service, Over the vast continent inven- 
tion has gone on so fast that comfort and leisure (if it 
were wanted) can be had by most people. Not that 
the average American wants much leisure! Active, 
ingenious, full of resource, passing from and solving one 
problem after another in the world of everyday life, 
restlessly visiting many lands, touring, buying up, at 
home in “ express sleepers,’ it is certain that this race 
is getting its house or home for some destiny of which 
_we have as yet perhaps no glimpse. The needs of the 
hour have obliged him to spend his creative Imagination 
in this colossal order of housekeeping; and with it 
there is a kind of consciousness that the need for the 
like inventive spirit and the conditions that induce it 
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must be given to his children. There is no Eton or 
Harrow in the States. People send their children to 
the schools of the country. As if that were nothing or 
not nearly enough, they fling them back at times on 
primitive conditions. In summer they leave their very 
costly homes to go and camp out on the prairie. There 
the scholar works to live, not merely to learn. He cuts 
the timber for his own shelter and school. He builds 
the walls, puts on the roof, and finds the furniture. 
Near by, it may be, are the sites of Indian encampments. 
These same Indians made everything, clothes, homes, 
needles, from the buffalo skins, bones, and sinews. They 
made books from the bark of trees, and very bold and 
vital drawings of animals and of all the wild life around 
them. Through all the formal and dry-cut lessons of 
the schools a certain wealth of real creative power 
which the Indians won in their old life breaks, like 
vigorous growth through a broken pot. The “ modern 
parents” feel more or less consciously that great sources 
of life and power were there, and that, somehow, the 
well-brought-up children of the cities should also become 
pioneers and fire-campers as well as other things. } 

In Britain we do not live in the sight of wild roaming 
people who have lately become “‘civilized.”’ But we 
have a kind of primitive people near us too, only they 
are very cultured. The Hebrideans are still living in 
houses that belong to far bygone days (in some of these 
houses there is no chimney and no window). There is 
no wood in these islands so close to us, no railway— 
nothing even to remind the islander that he has never 
become plastic artist or artisan and that he has skipped 
some of the earlier forms in which the Imagination finds 
expression, falling back on songs and tales. His wife, 
too, is primitive not only in her ways but in her status. 
She guts, salts and packs the herrings; she digs the 
oat and potato patches, and she used to make the 
roads; she weaves, too, and dyes clothes, and minds 
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the poor house which she and her family share with the 
animals. 

Yet the islands are rich in scholars. Languidly the 
bare-footed children go through the grammar and 
Euclid at the village school and are a little astonished, 
but not puzzled, when they come to the end. The 
“kist ’ is full of books, and there is an amazing per- 
centage of scholars going on to the Universities. Letters 
arrive from all the ends of the earth, and the far-away 
sons are often teachers and doctors and engineers, while 
the daughters also do well when they cross the seas to 
the mainland and the great world beyond. 

Why did they not build harbours long ago, drain the 
marshy lands and make (as they might have done) even 
the deserts near the bitter sea to blossom like the 
rose. They were flung back on an inner drama, and 
the shifting glories and gloom of dreams. But it is 
folly to think that the movement of the inner life is all 
fantasy and that its creations are ever quite empty 
and vain. 

In the mind of the Hebridean all is moving and fugi- 
tive like the travail of the sea. His myths and legends 
are not embodied in any objective art. He invents 
nothing. In the dark, beautiful eyes of his children he 
sees no eager and ardent hopes—only the light of dreams, 
the dusk of sorrow. Yet he believes. The Unseen is 
with him. He talks to It, and listens to viewless Powers 
in the storm-swept isle. He has “ the sight.’”’ Must 
we always disconnect this from the strange fact that he 
makes an easy conquest of books and school work, has 
an easy comradeship with great writers. Mental power 
latent and inexhaustible is the great fruit of island life— 
otherwise so barren. 

The call of the outer world is heard. Then passion 
changes into power in these sons of the waste. It 
changes so quickly that it is not understood. Heads 
of departments and of other things in the great 
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far-off cities appear; engineers, inventors, these are the 
dreamers of yesterday. 

Is there no home-art at all then in these outposts of 
civilization, where the problems of psychology can be 
studied in germ?—Yes; there is an art, but not the 
plastic art of the Greek. In the North and West High- 
lands the people still meet together in the evenings 
round hut, or bothy firesides. Tales are told at such 
gatherings that are models of fine art in their way. 
Not one superfluous word, not one superfluous gesture. 
Sometimes the story-telling passes into a kind of dis- 
course. One speaker stands forth from the rest, and 
the priest, himself an orator in perhaps two or three 
languages, listens in rapt wonder and delight. Here are 
all the rules of rhetoric beautifully illustrated without 
any teaching ! 

The preamble and the peroration lose nothing because 
the speaker never heard of such things. ‘‘ They are 
born orators,” said Father MacDonald, himself a great 
scholar and light of the University of Edinburgh and of 
Barcelona. They learn as the bird learns to build its 
nest. Round the peat-fires on the poor mud floors it is 
here—the thing that others are striving for. 


Ich singe wie der Vogel singt 

Der auf dem Zweige wohnet 

Der Sang das aus der Kehle droht 
Ist Lohn das reichlich lohnet. 


c 


The Hebridean lives in a mind period that was 
commoner in the past. This does not mean that we are 
beyond him. On the contrary he is often far beyond 
us. It is well only to know why things are so, not 
always to feel we are progressing! Our forefathers of 
our and five centuries back were still pouring a great 
amount of creative energy into forms which are now 
almost neglected. They had stories and legends not only 
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about various places, but about every weed and flower. 
They loved colour as we do not love it. Their humble 
work was often great art. Their iron gates, their door- 
ways, even their furniture we look at now with wonder. 
They loved drama and discourse, and learning was for 
them largely fine language. Above all, they affirmed. 
The inner impulse was strong, bold, undiscouraged. If 
they feared to advance it was not because of belated 
Reasoning power, but because of the eivil and Church 
authorities ! 

Our children retrace this jouriey.. When they do not 
retrace it, but skip it, they are in the long run no 
farther on for that, but develop a rather wearisome kind 
of forced cynicism. Sometimes the results are quite 
different, but they are nearly always far from pleasant. 
John S. Mill was a fine writer, and yet he has never done 
lamenting the fact that his father allowed him no child- 
hood, but educated him from the first as a youth. He 
declares that little ones learn a great deal more from 
“fables, myths, and hero tales ’’ than from mere dogma. 

At first the correction (of the inner impulse and affir- 
mation) goes on joyfully. In the darkness of the dream- 
ing mind the reassurance of matter that answers to the 
skilful hand comes like the Voice of a mother. In spite 
of dark creeds our fathers had something of the “sane, 
sweet cheerfulness’’ of the Greek, who, content with 
Beauty, loving it and creating it in stone and marble, 
smiles on us still down the centuries like a young god. 
Can we miss that kind of education without loss, Scot- 
land believed that she could. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously she left the objective arts out of her great 
scheme of popular education. The gloom of Calvinism 
‘overshadowed and darkened the wisdom of many of 
her sons. She had scholars aplenty and they loved 
Greece. But they were not Greeks, because they did 
not find her path in art at all, but another. 

On the whole we conclude that we cannot miss any- 
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thing without loss! The inner dearth of the mere busy 
person, the settled gloom of those who busy themselves 
only with dreams, the gaps in every character, mark 
the place where the tide of creative Imagination fell 
back and could not go forward. As for those who can 
have no art training at all in childhood or youth and 
who have to plunge into work that cannot give them 
any sort of chance to create or enjoy, what is to be 
expected of them? Squalid homes, neglected powers, 
degraded streets, public-houses crowded, cheap lodging- 
houses crowded, rag-and-bone shops, pawnbrokers’ shops, 
and ill-smelling fish-shops, stained streets and a hooligan 
youth, unemployable or unskilled workers—in short, the 
slum and all its horrors, have sprung up, where nothing 
else is. 

A large number of people illustrate some of the worst 
effects of arrested art-training. All their shortcomings 
and weaknesses point to this great denial that hindered 
their real growth. Like plants that strain towards the 
sun they try with cinema, songs, and public-house gramo- 
phones to make good; and like fine, though deformed, 
plants, some achieve in a way in spite of all. Most 
people do not achieve, or even desire beauty after a 
certain age. 

It is the women of all classes, however, who offer the 
most striking example of the effect of missing the 
“artisan ’’ training. Every art or trade practised by 
man has its technique—that is to say its laws and rules 
of action—established by experience. The laws of trades 
were held as sacred at first, and the workman dared not 
meddle with them. Then later, as he freed himself a 
little and gained new consciousness, he changed, and 
adapted, and even discovered. Some great inventors 
found it a good thing to be rather ignorant so as to go 
forward boldly or unconsciously again. But nowhere is 
the code of rules more rigid than in a household. Sewing, 
cooking, washing, mending, these arts are carried on in 
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primitive ways in thousands of homes. True they have 
been changed in the last generation. The changes in 
sewing and mending came mainly from artists, however. 
They invent the new seams, darn and mend in new 
ways, use colour in construction. As for the knitting- 
machines, the sewing-machines, wringers, vacuum cleaners, 
nearly all are inventions of men. The life of the average 
artisan’s wife is not very different to that of a house- 
wife of earlier days. She invents little, perhaps less 
than her grandmother, and learns without adaptation or 
change. There are now training-centres for domestic 
arts, but who invents in such schools? The pupils 
follow rules and methods that are cut and dried. Very 
good methods they may be, the best! They leave little 
or nothing to the scholar’s initiative. And the modern 
scholars accept the last methods. 

This halt of woman at the threshold of the artisan 
period has had its effect on her whole mental life. The 
world’s work is brought to her ready from the shops! 
It is when she falls on evil days that the lack of inventive 
power becomes very striking, so that, in some areas, she 
sinks even lower than her unskilled mate. It is true 
that if she is well-off and continues her education she 
may pass examinations very well indeed. Her weakness 
appears, as a rule, when she enters the field of original 
research. ‘‘Even in Art,’ says Arréat, ‘woman has 
not opened out any new track or taken any foremost 
place.”” It is only just, however, to add that the great 
paths were closed to her from the first. She was driven 
back from the work that develops initiative. This may 
explain, and fully too, why she is often, as the French- 
_man said, “the slave of latent memories.’”” A great 
event, the World War, showed thousands of women 
breaking away from these hidden chains and turning to 
a great variety of new work without hesitation or fear. 

Sewing and knitting, the work of so many women, are 
never absorbing to the woman of intelligence. It freed 
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the mind of Madame Dafarges. It also gave the oppor- 
tunity of free active inner life thinking to Mrs. Somerville 
and to a thousand others who knitted the better to think 
and plan. 

Girts’ HANDIWORK IN JUNIOR CLASSES.—It is usual 
now to have a new order of sewing in junior girls’ classes. 
They make shorter seams, use brighter colours, sew in 
larger stitches, and make real garments instead of samples. 
Into such sewing Imagination enters—more especially 
when the child begins to design. 

Some do not design at all. They fall back on quiet 
stitching and patterns. There are certain types of 
children who do nearly all purely manual work well, but 
whose power seems to fall back at the borderland of the 
higher brain centres. For these sewing cannot serve any 
useful purpose in education when the mechanical skill is 
won. 

The intellect depends on movement—an inner move- 
ment. This conditions if it does not explain it. Its 
work, or rather its material, is in pictures; its exercise, 
the clear picturing and arrangement of these. This 
process may be quickened indefinitely. With growing 
pace and growing energy it will arrive at a kind of 
spontaneous inversion, a turning inward and reconstruc- 
tion inwardly of the outer life. But this is not all. 
The quickening has other results. It issues in a new 
sensitiveness to inner movements; and where there 7s 
no inner movement monotonous work is bad. It is good 
for those whose inner life is well awake. 

THE Boy As ARTISAN.—He wakes in a troubled dawn 
to-day. Any young artisan trying his prentice hand in 
the manual training-centres is regarded by the adult 
worker as a rival. A poor rival perhaps, still a rival. 
He must stop. His work is treated as a threat, not as 
a promise—a threat from a young and weaker brother 
it is true, but a thing to be sternly put down once and 
for all. Nothing bold and venturous must be tried by 
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any eager young soul. He may give a few toys to a 
Nursery School at Christmas. ‘‘ Even that,’ grumbles 
an older worker,’ may be taking the bread out of some- 
one’s mouth.” Judge then what the consternation 
would be if these young people tried to do a greater 
service to their little sisters and brothers—to make tables, 
and chairs, desks, and cupboards, or even a summer 
shelter or covered way! There would be an outcry 
from the trades. 

And yet if the work is to mean anything much to the 
brave student, he is longing to do this really useful work, 
and to do it well. Who knows? With encouragement 
he might even invent new kinds of walls and doors! 

If, leaving the manual-training room, he goes into a 
physics laboratory, a shadow still falls on him. Here is 
plenty of fine and good apparatus. It is splendid! It 
is necessary for older, and further advanced, people ; 
but he has not yet invented anything! The desire to 
do so is innate. But it receives its quietus. Every 
complicated piece of apparatus represents the labours 
and inventions not of one man, but of many. How can 
a child follow all this—understand an aggregate of dis- 
coveries and achievements. . It is like a difficult book 
which the young learner has not learned to read. And 
why should he learn to read it? It is not so that any 
inventor gets his chance, or impetus. ‘ All apparatus 
used to illustrate the fundamental laws of physics,’ said 
Kropotkine, ‘‘ ought to be made by the children them- 
selves. . . . Instead of making themselves an 
Atwood machine with a broomstick and the wheel of 
an old clock, they are to-day shown a complicated appa- 
ratus, and in most cases the teacher does not know how 
to explain to them the principle of this apparatus, and 
indulges in irrelevant details. And so it goes on, from 
beginning to the end, with but a few honourable 
exceptions.” 

This is the end, then, of the boy’s keen desire to begin 
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real work. From earliest childhood he is experimenting 
with taps and gutters, pipes and drains, brooms and 
wheels. Even if it is claimed that his experiments in 
physics are troublesome and destructive, surely the 
impulse behind them is creative in its nature and aim. 
And the desire to make and adapt flames up sometimes, 
under the most trying circumstances and in spite of them, 
A twelve-year-old camp-school boy in a slum made a 
bed for himself in the yard, and put up canvas, He 
and others used a shower bath over a drain, and tried 
like experiments in his home. And this desire to have 
the bath, and power to make a new bedroom, is even 
more precious than a new house, because without it the 
new house is still only a shelter and may become a 
death trap. 

The artisan impulse is born anew in almost every 
child; the chaos of our industrial world stops it. Out 
of this chaos order must be called; otherwise no 
expenditure on education will help. 
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PROGRESS seems to mean not merely new learning, but 
also new forgetting: not getting hold of things only, 
but getting rid of them (from the consciousness). Few 
savages have the gift of carrying a picture in the mind’s 
eye, and few children, as we have seen, can reproduce 
forms clearly from Memory, without training. The 
“gift ’’ belongs to the favoured individuals among 
children and uncivilized races. It is a conquest of the 
race. And yet as the race advances this gift falls down 
out of sight; it is ignored; it seems to be lost. Dalton 
found that of the men of science whom he asked for 
data as to their power of visualization many said they 
had no mind pictures to speak of. “It is only by a 
figure of speech,” said one man, “that I can describe 
my recollection of a scene as a mental image which I 
can see with my mind’s eye. Of course, I do not see it.” 

Yet the mind’s wealth is not lost, we know, but sunk 
out of sight far below, it may be the movement of con- 
scious life and effort. And it is in this sense alone that 
the power of visual representation—feeble as it is known 
to be among great men—is lost. They never perhaps 
emerge and yet they are giving new elements of power 
all the time to the very things that seem to have pushed 
them out of existence. Mental pictures would be a 
cumbersome kind of thought for those who are busy 
with abstract thought. Symbols take the place of these. 
And yet it is not very reasonable to suppose that because 
the power of seeing clear mental pictures may one day 
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scious, the use of these mental pictures can at any stage 
of education be forgotten. A school of thought is now 
in existence which holds that in the remote past our 
ancestors were conscious of forms and of colour pictures 
to which we are blind. More and more we come to feel 
that the power and range of any mind depends on the 
upwelling of life from sources that are no longer within 
the reach of even a high order of scientific research. 
From what depths it issues, of what past it is the peren- 
nial fruit, no one can fully tell us. 

Meantime we see that Power is more than the winning 
of so-called memory or even intellect. It means also the 
dealing with these in new ways. For example, memory 
is good, but one has to learn to deal with it freely, 
masterfully, to forget and remember at will. Just in 
the same way we must learn to deal with mind images, 
which is indeed a high form of memory. Dalton himself 
has said that the power to deal easily and firmly with 
mind images is the surest test of a high order of intellect. 
Some have disciplined the visual power still in them, or 
in those who come after them it appears to be lost. Yet 
it is not lost: it is an integral part of a greater thing. 

It is not very difficult to see how the power of clear 
and rapid vision helps the scientist, and above all the 
hunter of new truth. Half the difference between the 
great man and the small one is just here—that the 
former sees where the other is blind. So well does 
everyone know this that one of the great claims of science 
is that it gives the power, in some measure, to predict. 
Of course, we know that this power is after all no very 
great thing; or, in any case, that, built up as it is very 
painfully by experience and observation, it is after all a 
very poor thing as compared with real vision. The great 
new impulse that leads some to see what has never been 
seen before does not come from experience, and we 
cannot even pretend that it comes from observation. 
These things may help; they are not the causes of new 
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Vision. For almost every new great step forward we 
depend on those who do what we cannot explain, and 
who above all can go beyond the kind of vision we 
know most about. This is true, not only of the great 
seers. It is true, in some degree, of every discoverer. 

To Dalton the atom was a thing he could see. The 
chemists of to-day, as Dalton has pointed out, stop short 
of the atomic theory and talk about the doctrine of 
multiple proportions! Dalton was not so timid or so 
abstract. For him, anyhow, the atom was a real thing 
vibrating, with a form of its own, and behaving in a 
certain way. He had a mental picture of it in “his 
mind’s eye.’’ And this seems to be true of nearly all 
the teachers of physics. ‘‘ The bodily eye,” said Tyndall, 
“cannot see the condensations and the rarefications of 
the waves of sound. But we construct them in thought,” 
that is we form a mental picture of them. “No 
research,” said Sir Norman Lockyer, ‘‘could be more 
abstract to-day than the study of the emanations of 
radium. Our little eye does not see them, but a great 
physicist helps himself in his study of the whole subject 
by making drawings of the molecules, and ‘seeing’ 
how they behave in different places and at different 
times.” “‘ When I look out of a railway carriage,’ says 
another, “it seems to me that I can see very plainly 
the billions of molecules set free in the change of heat 
into motion,” and this power of seeing is as useful in the 
world beyond sense as in the little world that is open 
to our senses. To see is to know in a new sense, and 
not only in the realm of physical science this truth is 
being made clear to us—we are allowed to see the full 
meaning of it. 

The same is true in the group of subjects we call 
“social ’’ and “‘ humanistic.’”? Here what terrible blunders 
have been made for lack of vision, All the failures 
here are really failures to see in the first place. All 
that science does here is to grope, and peer, and, at 
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last, to see a little. Its progress is only that it begins 
to see more and more. The child does not see the past, 
still less has he a vision of past worlds or races. But 
he favours always the best method, his own method of 
drama. He learns fast by acting and seeing the stories 
of history dramatized, and with his heart full of this 
vision he turns back with new interest to the books. 
This power—of dramatization—as we saw, is every- 
where and does everything for children. It may be 
used in every lesson, history as well as physics, arith- 
metic as well as drawing. One day “the pictures ”’ 
which have not done great things yet for the young, 
will enter as a new factor in their education. Then we 
shall wonder how this power—of vision—which is so 
great and wonderful, could have been used anyhow, with 
no kind of intention or aim. 

Many people are in the habit of seeing numerals in 
forms. Most of these forms are mere diagrams in which 
every number has its own place. Others are shaded 
drawings; and some forms are brilliantly coloured. It 
is, as one would expect, a great deal more common for 
children to associate forms with numerals than it is for 
grown-up people to think of these things in relation. The 
tendency is towards the freeing of them as distinct and 
apart. “‘ The more attention I give to the properties of 
numbers,’ said one of the seers of number-forms, ‘“‘ the 
less am I troubled with the clumsy shaded framework 
of these. . . . The higher numbers are to me quite 
abstract, and not at all connected with any shape.” 
That is to say, the pictures are an aid and used con- 
sciously as such at first, and always in the case of some 
people. Teachers of young children know howit helps them 
to see concrete things, and to look at pictures and scenes. 

In the slum a child’s mind is full of pictures related 
to money. He sees shops, because he deals in them; 
and also he sees coins, and weights, shopmen, counters, 
and things in a window, Thus it happens that though 
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a slum child of four or five is behind as a rule in many 
things, he is often far before the well-to-do boy or girl 
of six and seven in dealing with figures, especially with 
money values. ‘‘ This only means that he is cute and 
quick, but superficial,’ we are often told. But the 
power, so far as it goes, is no more “superficial ”’ than 
is any other kind of ability. It does not go very far, 
which means not that it is a poor thing in itself, but 
only that it is not carried farther. In the open-air 
Nursery School at Dundee some of the four-year-olds 
have a passion for counting. They reckon in two 
languages, starting with Ane, Twa, Three, Fower, or One, 
Two, Three, Four, and counting on up to twenty. Toys, 
fingers, houses, steps, they count everything—above all 
in their play. It is pretty certain that this original 
counting of things, coupled with measuring, will help 
them later on, and also that many are hampered by the 
lack of all this free exercise. Very often it happens 
that a pupil may go a certain way in Mathematics only 
to find himself balked. He has not the under-structures 
of feeling and impressions that would allow him to go 
farther. And to remove the cause of this poverty Mrs. 
Boole and others have devised many rhythmic exercises 
in sewing and drawing. These are quite simple and 
automatic, but they open the world of Beauty to a little 
worker. He, too, can generate Beauty and this lesson 
affects him permanently. On the other hand the merely 
clever children go on fast for a little while, but they stop 
early—and for no reason one can see on the face of 
things—while the others fed by an inner source of 
experience shoot far ahead, their progress ensured by 
teachings that were experiences rather than formal lessons. 

The material offered to the scientist differs from that 
which is used by the artist, the merchant, the artisan. 
In different sciences, too, it varies. For the mathemati- 
cian it is very largely symbols. The geologist and 
astronomer and chemist have to use mathematics also, 
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but their material is largely concrete, and depends on 
sense impressions. 

Whatever the science, however, the worker has to do 
three things. First of all he must observe. Then he 
has to conjecture; that is, an inner movement takes place 
that is the creative impulse itself. Last of all is verifica- 
tion. It is in the second step that the Imagination is 
paramount—the scientist who creates an hypothesis, 
the little child who finds or makes a story to explain 
anything, reaching it. The third step is Reason’s King- 
dom. But even there she does not reign alone. She 
has to find proofs, very often, with the help of Imagination. 

If we look at our Elementary Schools to-day we see 
that the first step is often taken gallantly. In spite of 
walls and doors a great many things are brought into 
schools and spread before .the eyes of scholars. Also 
the children go on school journeys and see pictures. The 
“object lesson’”’ too has become a part of the routine 
of school life. No one can say then that the first steps 
are never taken even in crowded city schools. 

And the second step—is that taken? The question 
is, to be sure, rather absurd. How can we help children 
to “‘conjecture’’?? Can we order, or suggest, even that 
they make an inner movement whose nature we cannot 
know anything of? No, there is here something that 
the best teacher cannot do, He can offer materials. 
He can encourage. He can suggest. He can induce a 
child to draw strokes or make any mechanical kind of 
movement well. The secret of every little human being 
sleeps within. No one can help him to an impulse, or 
bestow imagination as a gift. On the other hand, we 
can all too easily prevent the development of creative 
power. And in no place is it easier to do this well than 
in a school. For in schools we give many solutions— 
an ever-growing number—the results of work which for 
many centuries has been done by pioneers. This kind of 
teaching is not a dead weight on the mind, provided the 
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learner can get anywhere near the end of it, but the 
great misfortune of the modern school child is that he 
can see no end near or far. Solutions pour in when he 
tries to do some humble thing alone, and the greater 
things cannot be even attempted. He asks questions 
which are answered for him at once, and he cannot fare 
forth into the greater world where things are not so 
simple, nor so dull. ‘‘ Education as at present con- 
ducted,” said Professor Dawkins, twenty years ago, ‘‘ is 
killing the insatiable curiosity of children. All children 
have faculties of investigation that would teach them 
much if they were not dulled by education.” This is 
less true now than it was twenty years ago. Many 
teachers are alive to the danger. Two shadows fall on 
the school—the shadow of the cloister (which removes 
it from the great world) and the shadow of the State, 
which takes the teacher’s mind off his great work, hems 
him in with many rules, regulations, ledgers and official 
red tape. The school, more than any other place, shows 
the evils that fall on any service that is not freely yielded 
out of the creative impulse of life. 

Conjecture is provoked by Necessity, and also through 
Curiosity, But in the State Schools (though not in 
every State School) everything is provided. It goes 
without saying that requisitions must be sent in, and 
that everything is given and nothing is made. Nothing 
very strange happens in the ordered life of the school. 
Prize days, holidays, everything comes as one knows it 
will come. This may be easy, but it leaves only a very 
small field open to the original impulse of life. The 
search for truth is a hunt ; and strength and skill, power 
of observation, grow with the keenness of the hunt. Of 
. course, the natural child wants to join in the hue and 
cry. One can see him try, even to-day; but usually 
one sees this kind of thing best on the outskirts of 
civilization. 

In the lovely islands of the Hebrides you may often 
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see groups of children poking sticks about in pools, 
gathering lichens and shells among the rocks, overturning 
stones in black and swampy earth in search of living 
things. It does not appear that these boys have any 
desire to torture or kill. (This cruel desire is, let us 
confess, to be found mostly in the Nursery School, though 
not, let us add at once, in all or indeed in most children.) 
They gather round a stone on which they have placed 
some living creature of the ooze or deep and talk eagerly 
in Gaelic about its form, movements, and habitat. It is 
clear that the desire to know has taken the place of a 
desire to torture and kill. And it is easy to see what 
the function of the teacher is, and also of the school. 
The function of the teacher is to help at the right 
moment. The function of the school is to train reason 
to act on the material provided by the Imagination. 

Without the teacher the barren shore and pathless 
hills are a desert where one can easily starve and come 
to nothing. Without the world of nature the teacher 
has no materials, however long his requisition list may 
be and however lavish his “ authority.’’ The Hebridean 
child does not live in a bare playground or crowded 
house. He goes out in a small boat with his playmates 
on the great ocean. He climbs the rocks to find the 
wild birds’ eggs, and goes out with the fishing fleet to 
do his share of work. He helps his father to build the 
poor house they live in, thatching and carrying stones 
with him, and he digs the oat patch and looks after the 
few “beasts”? which are the family’s capital. He sees 
the peats cut in the fields and carries the wool for the 
spinning. Out on the rocks he gathers lichens for dyes 
and hears the wild cries of the weaving women ‘“‘ bringing 
the cloth.” The wave of civilisation washes light and 
shallow on these shores. It leaves to them some precious 
things which the mainland has lost. 

It is in incidents that the modern system of education 
is lacking. As we said already there are teachers who 
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strive to make good this want. It is very difficult, given 
our present type of school, to make it good to-day. There 
has been a change, a great advance even, but the build- 
ing makes it hard to open any great field to the creative 
powers of children. It is there for other things. For 
accuracy, for example, order, fullness, method, every- 
thing but the second stage, the things that settle the 
place and order and power of any human being. Finally 
it gives up home-work. Then it seizes on “ Individual ”’ 
work as a new thing; certainly it is a stepback. What 
children learn alone determines all they can learn from 
others. 


5 
e . . ° 


Never in the history of the world was original 
power so much required. Some nations feel this more 
than others. The Germans built many schools of 
research, and carried on for many years every kind of 
experiment in physiology and chemistry. They, like 
other scientists, spare nothing—and certainly brush the 
idea of mercy to animals out of the way. 

This is one method. Long past are the days where the 
early thinkers of another world dreamed in peace. Long 
past are also the days when every craftsman discovered, 
or might discover, some new part of his trade or ‘‘ mystery ”’ 
by himself. Life then had a secret sweetness that made 
the worker ready to put up with a great deal of obscure 
suffering, and also gave him power to forgive his lord 
or master many petty kinds of tyranny. He felt them 
little as it seems, even in youth, in the hidden joy and 
veiled but real dignity of his inner life. He had masters, 
but he was not hemmed in all around—as to-day—by 
. forces that narrow his path and even quench his inner 
life. Then all this life of inner freedom was swept away ; 
a life that is joyless followed. But this too will pass. 
It cannot go on for ever—else the thing we call educa- 
tion and the thing also that we name evolution is a 
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dream. It is not a mere dream, for the inner life does 
not depend on mere outer encouragement. It is creative. 
It is also revolutionary. Already the forces are rallying 
and gathering that will make possible the joys of the old 
world, but with a new and great change of conditions 
and expression. The thing that is original in any one 
of us cannot be for ever bound. It it not like youth or 
beauty which withers, or good temper which fails, or 
even reason which has its sphere and comes to its 
climax and fades back as it came. Alone the great 
spiritual impulse to create and re-create survives all 
winters, all systems, all catastrophes even. Otherwise 
there could be no progress and no humanity. However 
we extol Intellect, we know the end of a reckless faith 
in mere intellect. It is as though one insisted on using 
a candle to light a world. 

We are forced to believe that there are other powers 
latent in us which are slowly evolving in the strains and 
tests of life, and that through them we are reaching ever 
nearer to sources of Power and Wisdom. And these are 
visibly drawing nearer to us, even though the path is 
blocked by prejudice, dogmatism, and stubborn denial. 


THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


It is not in the schools of the rich or even the well-to-do 
that one must go in order to find the best examples, and 
a great number of children who show early development 
of what we may call the Commercial Imagination. 
Parents take no pains to cultivate it. Teachers are not 
concerned with it at all, though they may see a little 
of its doings in the arithmetic lesson. But Necessity 
acts aS a spur. Everything within the child is stirred 
up and turned in the direction of “ business.” 

Twenty years ago in Bradford there was a big school 
which numbered among its scholars two very distinct 
types of money-makers. The elder boys and girls who 
attended were nearly all half-timers, and worked at the 
mill. But many of the younger ones, who could not 
earn money in this way because of the raising of the 
legal age for mill labour, went out to sell papers in 
the streets, Some of these were employers of labour. 
They not only sold papers. They engaged other 
children to sell for them. These took risks and chances 
with their little capital. They kept accounts after their 
own fashion and were in their small way capitalists and 
employers! The teachers reported that these small buyers 
and sellers were much brighter and quicker in school work 
than the half-timers, and even though the latter were 
as a rule much better fed and came from a far better 
type of home. 

The case against the mill as a place for young people 
does not rest any more on its sins against hygiene and sani- 
tation. It (the mill) may be very airy and well lighted 
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and clean. Air and light are not the only things that 
are needed for a rich and full life else the rock and the 
moors would be hot with fruit and corn. The round of 
tasks in a mill makes no call on the initiative of a young 
worker who arrives there, already perhaps the victim of 
routine. Teachers reported that the brightest children 
become dull when they entered the factory. 

The commercial form of Imagination differs from nearly 
all those we have been thinking of. The merchant may 
be buying or selling corn or wine, stone or timber, sugar 
or ammunition. He is really dealing all the time with 
human beings. He must know them and what they 
will do and need at any given time. Above all, he must 
know how to adapt himself to them. So his success 
depends on intuition. Intuition is a deeper and older 
thing than intellect. It is common among children. 
Indeed, children are always astonishing their elders by a 
kind of ‘common sense” they have, which very often 
they lose as they grow older. “Children,” says Car- 
penter, ‘‘ display a power of common sense which seems 
beyond their elders. They perceive the application of 
self-evident considerations to the case at issue, without 
being embarrassed by a number of other considerations 
which distract the adult.” A very sensible child will 
often grow into a much less sensible man. The mad, 
dazzling street-arab—Gavroche—seems to be the ideal 
street gamin for all time. Outside such wonderful 
children, and outside, too, the ranks of the gutter sellers 
and buyers, there are plenty of examples of the intuition 
shown by children of all ranks who read _ character, 
who understand their elders well and understand them 
intuitively. 

Few of the children of the slums ever enter the world 
of finance. Their sharpness does not as a rule develop 
into intellect of high order. It stops short, very often, 
at the point of mere cunning. 

In its earlier stages, commerce meant risk, hand-to- 
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hand fighting, but also travel with its joys and adventures, 
its new outlook on life, its discoveries, also a new kind 
of education. On the trade routes of India in the sixth 
century the caravens guided themselves by the stars; 
they had a land-pilot who studied the same kind of things 
as the Chaldean and other wise men and scholars of the 
East. In Buddhist India the workers were narrowed 
down to their skilled tasks, each group working in a 
closed circle, the artisan living for his craft. But the 
hunters and trappers, who were a kind of merchant, 
selling their skins, saw nearly all there was then to see 
of human, as well as of forest and prairie life. They 
talked not to one but to every kind of craftsman, and 
also to rulers. Always the breath of adventure is near 
the salesman, whether he be the merchant prince of Venice 
in bygone centuries or the pedlar Jew crying his wares 
in a Whitechapel side street. 

Also it was impossible, in the West, to keep the 
adventurous or imaginative people in every class out of 
trade. The hero in this order was not a money grubber, 
but a pirate scouring the seas and taking every risk for 
treasure or the thrill of winning it. The soldier traders, 
merchant seamen and pirates could not be classed among 
the ignorant, and so in many lands they razed out the 
“galling line of demarcation ’’ between the classes. In 
the Middle Ages the monks took a hand, as, for example, 
the monks of Melrose who got a charter for their wool 
market in Flanders. Chancellors and kings often joined 
in, much as Society women to-day start shops. The 
barons, who were not so bold as to take risks in trade, 
took privileges, as when in 1609 the British king gave 
the right to freeholders to send out of the realm goods 
and to bring in things free of custom. But this was not 
trade. It was privilege. Commerce becomes other than 
itself when it accepts privileges and bulwarks and 
protection. The end of this is not great success, still 
less joy—it is safety and dullness. The bankers of 
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Antwerp, with their bills of exchange in all the towns 
of Italy, if not Europe; the Lombards, sated with wealth 
and offering to build new cities for themselves in new 
lands; even Messer Ansaldo himself, the prince of 
merchants, the patron of art and original of the 
Merchants of Venice—does not represent the real spirit 
of trade; still less does the miser or the heir of millions 
in our day, Its true representative is the adventurous 
young spirit, who loves danger and courts the unknown, 
and who is found to-day in every picture palace, but 
sometimes as a stowaway in ships and a devourer of 
blood-and-thunder stories, Of these there are thousands 
in our elementary and secondary schools, and it goes 
ill with the country largely because it does not know 
yet how to deal with them, and how to put them 
on their life trail. 

All the more because the old-world pirate is now out 
of date, and there is no field left for the buccaneer or 
even the smuggler. The spirit of adventure is not killed 
in the street arab. It is not killed in the average boy 
in the street. In thousands of children it lives on even 
though there is little for it to feed on. Even when this 
spirit of adventure is turned aside like a spring that 
flows underground, it is surely worth our while to trace 
it and find it again. Many boys are forced to content 
themselves with a very tame kind of life and work. 
They become, it may be, very ordinary workmen, poor 
craftsmen, humble clerks, or even unskilled labourers. 
That is only to say that the dreams of boyhood fade 
away and are lost for ever. But some become hooligans 
and, in rarer cases, criminals, 

This is the loss, heavy loss, of the country. With 
what kind of images is it that this order of Imagination 
feeds in its early stages. No doubt with the “ pictures ”’ 
—gruesome, or precocious, wild and coarse, lurid or 
simply foolish—or maybe with the Arabian Nights, and 
tales of hidden treasure and wild fighting in perilous 
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lands beyond the sea. Parents do not, as a rule, know 
much about these desires of youth, and the strange 
dreams that flit in young brains, shining out of gloom- 
haunted depths into wild streaming fire of phantom 
kingdoms, 

Once chosen these images themselves begin to mould 
the whole inner life. And it is a perilous inner world, 
swinging always between two poles, of good and evil. 
The mechanic deals with rigid material, He is largely 
neutral, while he works, to human beings, and the spirit 
of adventure is not much in the forefront. The artist is, 
as we know, privileged, drawn towards the thing that 
he has to paint or describe, and is lost, as it were, in 
sensation and the desire to realize it in action. (‘‘ We 
hardly meet in any of them,” says Arreat, “‘ the desire to 
amass material wealth, or any violent thirst to acquire.”’) 
The artist, kind-hearted and often very generous, is not 
at all concerned to give himself up to the service of the 
world. There is no “ psychology of scientists and 
philosophers ’’’ as yet, but in days to come they will be 
just as freely discussed and known as other people. If 
they are at all privileged, as they seem to be, and 
less exposed than are many to sudden risks and 
temptations, there are reasons for this, other than their 
high virtue. All their work draws them away into a 
safe atmosphere where the dust and anguish of human 
struggle cannot reach them. It is impossible to quarrel 
with a theorem or a hypothesis. It is hard even to 
get to work at all over these without forgetting the 
dusty battlefields of human struggle altogether, Not, 
of course, that there is no passion here, but it is of an 
order that makes self-forgetfulness easy. 

Many are far removed from the clash of warring 
interests. Like Nature, they are during a part of their 
time a moral. ‘“‘ How cruel! How very cruel,’ cries 
one, ‘to be an anti-vivisectionist, and to let children 
suffer and die because of a scruple.” It is probably 
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not pity that urges this cry, but rather the passion for 
research, which carries its devotee all unmoved through 
every scene of anguish, human or sub-human, making 
him fertile in excuses for its gratification. What should 
these know of the inner life of one who has to be every 
moment, honest or dishonest, a hero or a thief! 

For that is the case of our embryo tradesman—our 
financier. He has to be every moment either moral or 
immoral. So, we may add, has the politician. These 
two orders of people should be studied together. 
The former takes risks for himself. The latter takes 
risks for the State. The term “adventurer” is often 
used in speaking of both, and indeed without adventure 
there would be little progress, even if all workers were 
skilled. It is time then that we should try to understand 
these different orders, so that at least we may get clearer 
views as to what they are and how they have to live! 
Also as to the destiny of both as it will unfold itself in 
years and centuries to come. 

The success, be he boy or man, of a merchant depends 
all the time on two things. First the knowing what 
people will want, and secondly the knowing what they 
will do. To-day his motive is crude and simple. He 
has to satisfy his own wants through them. But at 
the outset he cannot get the “ flair’? he needs without 
being in touch with his fellows. To be full of his own 
thoughts and far away from others, or to “ keep himself 
to himself,” as some people say, is fatal. So at the 
outset he must have sympathy. And that, strange to 
say, he always has in a marked degree—at first only 
of a small group. That is why the merchant type does 
not furnish any examples in literature of the great 
egoist, or even of the great miser (though even he is not 
always an egoist in any real sense). Colet left his 
bequests in the care of merchants “because they will 
guard the interests of the trust.” Practice is needed in 
this order of things—moral gymnastics other than what 
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is required to make devoted parents! Being good parents 
is the easy thing for this type. They nearly all achieve 
that. The American millionaire slaves for his wife and 
daughters, asking nothing for himself. The French have 
a proverb about merchants or rich tradesmen, “ Pére de 
famille capable de tout.” Goriot is not a fancy sketch. 
And even Scrooge points the same lesson. For Scrooge 
could not be ‘‘converted” as he was if he belonged to 
a type that did not centre its interest on human beings. 

Here, then, is surely a good basis to work on. Courage, 
sympathy in a marked degree—these are the natural 
characteristics of the great class on whose shoulders 
must rest the duty of organizing and carrying out the 
industrial work and commercial undertakings of the 
nations. They are worth, surely, the best that the 
teaching profession and the country itself can offer in 
the way of education. 

We make no great provision for their higher education. 
Yet the world into which they step is full of pitfalls. Let 
us hear what it is from the lips of its own leaders. Here 
is their own version of what is, to-day, even after the 
war. “ We almost all,” writes a great American financier, 
speaking for greater and smaller merchants, “ are liars and 
hypocrites in business. It is not an insult to call us liars 
and hypocrites, by a percentage of ninety-nine ina hundred, 
in business. We freely confess it among ourselves when 
we say that ‘we can’t do business without it.’ ”’ These 
frank sayings smack of the native courage; they are 
heard among the rich who have “arrived’’; but what 
of the much larger number who are not very well off, 
but are quite possessed by the desire to get more money ? 
These make no secret of their ruling passion. They 
not only boldly say they are “ out for money,” but they 
speak as if no one in the world can be “ out ” for any- 
thing else, or can work and scheme for anything more. 
Suggestion is at work here on the large scale. It is 
around the young like an atmosphere. He lives and 
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moves in it everywhere. This is the great blast that 
meets the young adventurer, strengthening his hopes, 
but narrowing his mental horizon. 

He learns at once that, practised on a large scale, com- 
merce to-day is a kind of war. The leader looks around 
alien camps, gains information, pits his own forces against 
those of others, and prepares to take them at a dis- 
advantage. But as mere war with no kind of truce or 
co-operation leads nowhere, and as, while the war spirit 
grows and spreads, one must have more and more allies, 
there must be unions and combines, that is friendship of 
a kind at the top. A kind of freemasonry prevails at 
the top. At the bottom it is otherwise. The smaller 
merchant fights as a rule alone. His is a kind of hand- 
to-hand engagement. Customers have to be dealt with 
face to face as in ancient warfare. In spite of all that 
makes him believe it is war without quarter, the small 
merchant at least finds out one great truth. He is dealing 
with his fellow-men! At close quarters he is not always 
fighting for himself. He is as no one else is, after all 
always choosing between moral suggestions; that is, he 
has to be honest, or dishonest, truthful or deceitful every 
moment. The boy starts, doubtless, by carrying on an 
inner, and an outer, battle. The inner war is often over 
very soon. 

The rank and file of the commercial army work, of 
course, with the “big” master, They can “play the 
game’”’ or not as they please. They can “scamp”’ or 
“ ca’ canny” or do a hundred things in a kind of blind 
self-defence. As a rule all this is a failure in the end, 
and the worker only hurts himself. But he knows all 
the more surely that the game is not a fair one. He 
may or may not do mean things. The whole relation- 
ship is for him an unfair one and trades on his weakness. 
The reason is that the adventure of life is always on 
a small scale. The merchant type could use capital, 
could find new outlets for it, could serve the public 
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with it. But the State does not recognize this. It acts 
as if no merchant could spend his talents for the highest 
ends. It keeps him to small ends. And it believes at 
last that there are no other ends. 


THE COMMERCIAL TYPE 


This eager, travel-smitten, wonder-loving, and very 
human boy is a common, indeed almost the normal type, 
and is found everywhere in town and country among 
rich and poor. He it is who runs, we say, to sea but 
more often has to stay at home and be content with 
wild tales of adventure, or frequent at night the picture 
palace. He it was who became the terror of poor 
streets in war time, making raids on gardens in summer, 
who walked down roofs like a cat and led charges in 
broad daylight against the will and property of much- 
enduring citizens. He it is who fights and makes friends 
easily, and plays games with zeal, but used to build war - 
shrines on the pavement and makes a tiny capital 
thereby. So important is this type of boy, and so 
common, that it would seem as if to-day—when Europe 
is ruined—we could not spend enough time and thought 
on his education and training. 

He is not altogether neglected now. Something is 
done for a few. As years passed and as a great many 
bright boys and girls came early to the top standards 
a new order of school came into existence and was 
quickly filled with likely children. This is the “ Central 
School.” It does not rank as “‘secondary”’ in name, 
though the work done in some of these is equal to much 
that is done in secondary schools. It has a character 
- and colour of its own that is very interesting. One of 
the finest Central Schools in London was brought to the 
notice of a pioneer Nursery Outdoor School more than 
ten years ago by reason of the fact that the boys spent 
much time and energy in making many toys, and also 
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apparatus for the latter in their spare time. In the 
Christmas week they appeared, pushing loaded carts 
and barrows filled with things that delight the young, 
things made well, however, in solid wood, and creditably 
turned and jointed—truly English workmanship of pro- 
mise. More interesting than the work are the boys 
themselves. They may not all belong to a definite type 
whose characteristics can be singled out and discussed, 
but there is no doubt as to the general tendencies of the 
group. They are humanists, if such a word has any mean- 
ing, but drawing their inspiration not from the literature 
of people who have lived, but from those who live to-day, 
The type of education offered to them is working 
itself out as so many things are—mainly in the dark. 
Not without intuitive direction and unconscious aim. 
The pupils have to learn, among other things, living 
languages. It is part of the amazing tradition of Eng- 
land in education that her people are not good at language 
and prefer to speak only their own. This strange belief 
persists in the home of great explorers and world colonists. 
Its foundation is indolence plus a good deal of old-world 
pride. In the Central School happily the staff already 
begins to cast clear of it as a mere lazy superstitution. 
Teachers are engaged to teach French and Italian. 
These set to work and find that their English scholars are 
not behind others—have no special defect or interesting 
kind of stupidity that singles them out from all others 
in languages. The children learn fast through Dictation 
(which makes use of three memories, visual, motor, and 
aural) and by Recitation and Speech. The children give 
French plays, sing, read, talk, study and correspond in 
French or other languages. They get on fast. On Speech 
Days everyone is astonished. Well! Are these English 
children who sing French songs with gusto? Yes, English. 
After a year or so even grammar itself is no longer a 
bugbear ; and the door of a new literature stands ajar. 
At this hour the cinema or moving picture is coming 
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more and more into prominence. It gives a foretaste of 
travel. Eagerly these young eyes look at pictures of 
other lands. Why should we not go there one day and 
see new lands and peoples? The whole work of this 
new order of school, with its courses of geography and 
history, unfolds itself in a kind of harmonious progress 
with growing sympathy and human interest. Book- 
keeping, invoicing, algebra, and arithmetic—-all these 
are by the way. The spiritual trend of the education 
is towards the evolution of a type that will deal with 
the living. Dimly the notion of interchanges that always 
imply a close and intimate moral relationship dawns 
clearer upon the mind. Commerce, what is it? Some- 
thing world-wide, far going, not the mere moving of 
things from one place to another; the meeting of new 
people and talking with them face to face—new peoples, 
new lands, new literature too. The meaning of this is 
deepened and brought near by new conceptions of space 
and travel made possible by the air-ways, as well as the 
great road- and river-ways along which progress is always 
comparatively slow. This dark hour is the hour of 
dawn. The young hear of war’s aftermath, but also 
of vibrations that make the globe like a part of one’s 
own city or home; and new words are spoken. Lo, a 
merchant! or trading citizen of a great cosmopolitan 
city of the North steps forward and very unexpectedly 
ranges himself with the dear but glowing and all inarti- 
culate hopes of youth. The new friend is a millowner, 
also a Councillor, a ‘‘ hard-headed’”’ business man who 
has made good, but who is essentially, like others of his 
ilk, a humanist of the new order. ‘ Why should not these 
schoolboys travel? Why, since we have so many ships, 
-battle and otherwise, cannot we also have a School-ship, 
built with class-room desks and dormitories, and carry- 
ing hundreds of young merchants who will pursue their 
studies under their teachers on board? We have cloth 
t Mr, William Leach, M.P. 
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to sell, wool to import, and we would lose nothing in 
cargo space. The first voyage would be short and yet 
cover classic ground. We shall go to Marseilles and go 
on to Italy. There we shall see the great merchant 
ports of other days and sail along the Mediterranean 
towards the wonder lands which have given us so much 
and which we have never yet visited. Our boys can 
speak French now and Italian. What hinders that we 
finish their school education on ship-board.”’ 

A shout of joy goes up from all the young aspirants. 
Hope, wild and sweet, that the outer life may be in 
tune with the inner desire flames. Ah! Here is a 
leader, better far than the pirate captain! Exit all 
earlier stained adventure, dark and dim as the first 
ships. The young hearts sing already. What hinders? 
Yes, something does hinder. Something stops us. 

It is Trade in the guise of vested interests. ‘ This 
cargo must not be carried by other ships than ours,” 
says the Shipping Interest. “It is impossible,’ cry the 
Authorities, “to bring the schools into conflict with 
trade.’ The right to send things out of the country 
and to bring things in is a great privilege and has to be 
kept jealously. Just as in 1609 a king gave the right 
to trade only to his barons, and withheld it from his 
commoners, so to-day wealthy Monopolies and Unions 
and Combines all earn or buy the right to keep every 
other budding interest or desire of the people outside, 
barren and fruitless. Ah! Here is the Old World with 
its old ways. What hope is there for the soaring hopes 
of unworldly youth? It thought, perhaps, that it was 
free, or that its deliverer had come. No. It must go 
back and work at its school desk in the way that tradition 
and custom ordains. 

But this climax of a School-ship was in the natural 
order of events: it may be scouted, howled down. 
It was howled down. It will be made again and again 
with ever freshening and growing power till this new 
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thing is won. If not to-day then, to-morrow it will be 
known as the same Power that brought the first school, 
the first church, the first hospital. And with it will come 
such a weakening and snapping of old rusty cords that 
bound us in the isolation not of the Middle Ages only, 
but of the primeval forest ! 

Meantime boys go on getting adventure anyhow—in the 
cinema, in the street, from the heated and often perverted 
imaginations of other young creatures. And meantime 
the adult believes that Crime must be put down, but 
that self-interest is the only leading motive. There is 
a golden vision of the family—always with the Midas 
curse on it somehow, but always a vision. It begins 
in a kind of virtue—primitive but virtue, short lived 
and blind. Evrst Brave, dann Graf, dann Schaf! Always 
falling into an unforeseen ditch. Is it for this that valour is 
born and re-born in the heart of youth? The young answer 
—the boy-merchant of the twentieth century—“ No!” 


Commerce will not always be carried on as it is carried 
on now! There is a great dearth of corn and fish and 
apples. These things rot in the fields and shores and 
orchards. Fish is used as manure and also fresh 
vegetables within a few miles of the ill-fed millions of 
the cities. Millions starve in Russia, but thousands go 
hungry even in London. Surely there is nothing final in 
all this. Not living beings only, the working methods 
and processes of the living, change. In Western countries, 
at least, all the customs and systems of exchange and 
production were revolutionized within a century and less. So 
much is clear even to the dullest mind. No wonder young 
eyes grow large seeing this waste! “Ah! But there is, 
* however, one thing that changes little or not all,” cries 
the Old World to them, ‘“ and that is the motive which 
drives men and women to seek wealth. That is an 

11 
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instinct outlasting the changes of form in every order 
of human Society. People go into business for the sake 
of wife and children and parents—for those they love. 
It is this strong affection that chains men to desks 
and counters and makes them willing to use the work 
of the mass, even when they are “ fair’’ masters, for 
their own purposes and even to gamble with the life and 
fortunes of others. This motive does not lead everyone 
into actual crime, else life would be impossible. It admits 
of all degrees of check, of limitation, of scruple, and 
even of pity—but the nature of it is not in doubt. 
It is out for self, and for selfish interests and affections.” 
That is what is said to the young. The best of the 
young do not believe it. They dare to doubt it, being 
yet in the mounting tide of young life. They may even 
see how the end of it is not only economic confusion, 
but economic ruin. Limitation of output, or ca’ canny 
on the part of the producers, industrial unrest, waste, 
doles, war (international and civil), and finally a state 
of things at the top which makes any kind of material 
success worthless. The greatest gifts are denied to the 
children of the great capitalist ; for self-interest does not 
lead to development, but to something which is worse 
than material poverty. 

Yet capital is power. It is great Force. People should 
be trained to use it as they are trained to use 
aeroplanes, electricity, the Rontgen rays. Few are 
trained to-day, and none have any formal and con- 
scious training, because they usually get rich haphazard 
and in any way that comes handy. Sometimes they 
hoard, but that is even less of a training than reckless 
spending. All the young Commercial Imaginatives and 
others besides should have a chance of real training, 
and as a preparation for this the new motive should be 
suggested to them; thus the methods whereby the realiza- 
tion of its aim will be achieved indicated throughout 
the course of their school life. 
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They are quite ready to accept the new motive. 
Born Idealists, they are also young. They, more than 
others, are ready for a new life. And now, if ever, we 
have to trust to them, it is they who can find new ways 
through the new extension of consciousness that comes 
with a spiritual inflow. 

The Self as mere self has nothing to offer when it is 
considered as the goal and starting point of desire; for 
Spirit is always outward bound, as young voyagers are 
quick to realize. Everything that claims it—were it 
even games and sports—is used only as training, and 
is used only as means to an end. It asks, not for Dogma 
but adventures, not homilies but moral experiment—as 
the beginning of all other adventures. So the spiritual 
teaching must be of a deeper and bolder order than the 
exhortations, Lessons, and even Confirmations of yesterday ! 

These will have to learn first that Labour is part of 
education—not a specialized order of inferior activity. 
Also that in changing the outer environment, and in the 
dislocation of atoms implied therein, is freed a magnetic 
power that returns to the worker and becomes the 
spiritual reward of his effort. This new power implies, 
moreover, a new insight into the inner meaning of things, 
and so true is this that the highest order of service is 
not possible to those who escape this service, as witness the 
fact that all who-want to do any great thing have to take 
a hand in some kind of physical labour. Not the greatest 
examples only, not alone Jesus the carpenter, or even Paul 
the tentmaker, but modern leaders and thinkers have had 
to turn aside in order to win the power that comes from 
work or operation. Lawrence Oliphant peddled fruits, 
worked as a teamster and a common farm-hand ; Ruskin 
«set to work to make a road with his students ; and others, 
a growing number, and now a great army, turn back to 
manual work, pursued blindly as a hobby; some, 
bewildered, turn back to primitive tools and take up 
crafts and old modes of work. The impulse, indeed, often 
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turns people back to primitive weaving and pottery and 
hand-work. But its true movement is not backward 
but forward, into a world where labour is not merely 
enjoyed but, above all, is understood. The return to 
primitive conditions of labour is not the real goal of this 
impulse. It is onward into a world of new life and 
labour. Meantime experiments are made, or rather 
observations are made haphazard. 

The women who scrubbed, and cooked, and nursed, 
and washed clothes, who drove cars, and swept floors 
during the war are not unaware of the new but real tide 
of energy flowing back from such tasks. Their reward 
was new and widened consciousness. Those who under- 
stand will not forgo this accession of power, and there- 
fore a growing number will insist on the right to labour 
with their hands and to do, at some period of their lives, 
some workaday labour in the world. Here, as else- 
where, the great rewards are for those who understand 
that Work and Service are means to a greater end than 
appears on the surface. 

Of the armies who will soon use this means and who 
will find it react on all they do, on all their literary and 
scientific work, for example, there will be some who will show 
higher power of service than others. These will rise—and 
should rise—but not merely to the poor climax of a barren 
personal triumph. They should be entrusted in good time 
with small grants to be used for public ends.t_ Take trans- 
port or any other service—in order to help they must, of 
course, be furnished with capital, subject always, to public 
scrutiny and criticism. If they show themselves capable 
and worthy of trust it is to the public interest that they 
should be trusted. If they fail, the power to withhold 
stops them. The test can be simple and yet effective. 
It is that in their hands a large and ever-growing number 

1 At present we choose only our politicians in this way. And 


yet surely we are more in need of industrial leaders than of 
politicians, 
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of workers will do good work, and be assured of a safe 
and honourable living in the doing of it, that, in fact, 
their management of capital will be to the public interest. 
Their power to deal with transport, to help rural 
industry, to deal with unemployment at last, and to 
prevent waste and want will be their passport to success! 
But what a great order of success. At every step 
in their progress these new orders of adventurers will 
be stimulated—but not by the desire of private gain, 
rather by the thought of and power of winning new 
and still newer triumphs for the world and over the 
materials of the planet at their disposal. Under them 
will work others inspired by a like ambition, and with 
hands freed for service. These will not set their hearts 
on the limitation of output; they will work knowing 
that their abandon awakens cosmic response, filling them 
with new energy. In short, they will learn what con- 
scious giving is. If the artist works for a greater thing 
than money, so will the merchant, He, too, will be a 
great gift to the world. Not a middleman, or a mere 
profiteer. 

The old craftsman’s joy in his good work will be 
small in face of the glad putting forth of power by the 
new order of workman, who, seeing above him captains 
and leaders, will know that they have no _ privilege 
he cannot share except the power of greater service ; 
which he also can win, but not by working down 
to lower standards than his awakened powers can 
reach. 

It is not the function of a book such as this to work 
out schemes of self-correcting industrial organization.% 
It is necessary to indicate such schemes, however, since 
. without them there is no point in giving any liberal 


1 Such schemes are being worked out in Germany® Foremost 
among premier thinkers in this order was Walter Rathenau. 
A bold scheme is put forward also by Rudolf Steiner in his 
Three-fold State. 
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education to the masses, still less is there any use in 
opening new vistas and offering new training and ideals 
to the children of the nation—the great majority of 
whom are going into commerce and industry. 

To-day they go where and how they can and take 
the chance of a gamble, where a few hold nearly all the 
cards even before they are in their cradles. But the 
gambling and go-as-the-strong-please era in industry is 
nearing a close. It is not going to weather the blasts 
of to-morrow. 

Some power to look beyond the Labour Exchanges, the 
Labour Ministry and the markets of next week and the 
Local Authorities’ syllabus, educationalists of the new 
order must have in planning their work. 

Their children will be always face to face with moral 
and religious questions, and that is why we go on here 
to consider Imagination and Moral Training. 


IMAGINATION AND MORAL TRAINING 


ALREADY we see that the human mind is never a blank 
sheet. Rather it is like a garden or stretch of ground 
where things grow, but not equally well—the soil that 
yields fine heather giving no crop of figs or wealth of 
roses ; while some minds are full of surprises, letting us 
see a flower of strange beauty lift its head in the waste. 
Some idiots have good memory, and a few have a “ gift” 
of one kind or another, such as the idiot savant who 
constructed wonderful ship models which were the admira- 
tion of all. There are many people, not idiots, who have 
very uneven development: good reasoning power and 
little creative imagination. The most striking point of 
all is this: that a good development of the intellectual 
powers may be found in persons who are, from the 
moral standpoint, imbeciles. 

At the bottom of the scale we have ‘‘ moral imbecility.” 
At the top we have moral genius., At one stage there 
is difficulty, frequent failures, battle over small things 
often ending in defeat. At the top there is a soft and 
mighty sweep of feeling that carries one far out of the 
region of self and its fights or yieldings, so that for the 
moment, at least, some arrive at supreme altruism as if 
on wings. Ina lofty few the Self feeling is lost altogether 
in a higher consciousness. It is useless to say that this 
« higher consciousness is of great value in the mere struggle 
for existence. On the contrary, the great men and 
women of the past had nearly always a hard life, and usually 
a short one. Leaving the higher orders altogether for 


the present, and taking into account only what we may 
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call the morally “‘talented’”’ or nobler types of person, 
it is easy to see that these are, in many ways, placed in 
a great disadvantage as regards the mere getting on in 
the world. Not only are they very much hampered by 
their scruples; all the combinations around them (with 
their rules and esprit de corps) must often limit and cross 
the direct path. Yet the progress of the race in morals, 
as in science and industry, depends in a very great 
measure on initiators, or men of genius. In the moral 
and spiritual field these are at last called by their true 
names, Initiates. Whence do they come and how are 
they to be accounted for? Here all the teaching of modern 
_ science halts. Here the French, always frank, throw up 

their hands and declare that the scent is lost. ‘“‘ Through 
causes of which we are ignorant,’’ says Ribot, “‘ analogous 
to those which produce a great poet, or a great painter, 
men of moral genius arise, who feel what others do not 
feel, exactly as the poet or the painter feel and see what 
others appear to be insensible to!” 

The most striking mark of this, as of other orders of 
great men, is originality. They take a course that is more 
or less new and unexpected. Their behaviour sometimes 
fills the people round them with wonder. They see the 
final act in a long inner drama, of which they heard 
nothing and knew nothing till it erupted in new conduct. 
In many cases the new thing is not after all a positive 
thing at all, but only an inhibition. The chief of a bar- 
barous tribe declares, to the wonder of all, that he will 
have no human sacrifices at his burial. He is obeyed, 
and this bloodless funeral makes a new mark in the life 
history of the tribe. They begin to think more gently 
of Death. A barbarian chief spares his prisoners of war. 
This has never been done before, and everyone is amazed. 
His startled subjects have a new idea now. Prisoners 
may be treated in more than one kind of way. Everyone 
sees this and begins to feel it. In no sphere of life is 
originality so telling and so powerful as in the moral 
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sphere. Where it works slowly, it still works surely. 
After centuries have passed French and British alike 
weep over the burning of Joan of Arc. 

The greatest moral reformer is one who brings in a 
new motor power. In the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
we have the laws of a great teacher, but they are all 
negative. It begins: ‘‘I have not been idle,” ‘I have 
not waylaid,” “‘I have not boasted,” ‘I have not 
stolen.”’ It is very like the many rules of the early 
craftsman, It recalls the Commandments too. ‘‘ Do 
not kill,” “‘Do not steal,” etc. These can be obeyed 
in the letter only. The command, “ Do not to others 
what ye would not that they should do to you,”’ is very 
far indeed from another which says, “‘ Do to others what 
ye would they should to you.” Thus far we see that 
there is a parallel between the great industrial man of 
genius who brings in a new force and the great moral 
initiator who speaks not of things that are not to be done, 
but brings in a new force that will enable people to behave 
in a new way and see new visions of what is real and of 
what is possible. Here, however, the parallel ends. For 
while the discoverer in industry can point to Steam and 
Electricity, and show how it will act under all and any 
conditions, the great moral reformer cannot do this. He 
invokes a Power whose effects are conditioned by every 
kind of difference in myriads of people, not two of whom, 
for all they are so imitative and apt to fall into routine, 
are in reality alike or uniform. When the possibility of 
locomotion by steam was illustrated successfully nothing 
more was needed but to cover the land from end to end with 
a network of railways ; and when the uses of the telescope, 
or of the microscope, or of wireless telegraphy, were demon- 
strated, it only remained to set thousands of people to 
work many instruments of a certain kind, which, with 
some training and teaching, many people could do! But 
the moral genius has quite another order of task. He, 
too, is dealing with Forces. And these can be generated 
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and are governed by laws that are as much a part of nature 
as molecules and ether waves. Only these Forces are 
generated not in tubes and boilers but in human beings, 
and under the most varied conditions which these human 
beings can, in varying measure, control. It isnot wonderful, 
then, that the Moral Genius needs not merely a laboratory 
and students, but disciples and followers, ready for every 
kind of test ; and it is still less wonderful that to millions 
of intelligent people who have no time or wish to under- 
stand him, he passes it may be as an enemy of mankind, 
or in more tepid days and among more blasé people, a 
charlatan, 

But as all Energy is indestructible, it is impossible 
that the life of a great Moral Genius should not have great 
results. His influence streams through the whole body 
of a nation, and as frontiers do not confine it any more 
than they prevent steam or electricity or radium from 
producing changes and interchanging under definite laws 
and conditions, it reaches, sooner or later, the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and lives on through the centuries, 
seen or unseen, known or unknown, acknowledged or 
unacknowledged. A disciple is not so much the trans- 
mitter of a message as of energy of a given nature, energy 
which was evoked by the teacher, but which the disciple 
may or may not generate. For it must always be renewed. 
It is not a heritage. It is new every morning. That is 
why disciples often lose the power altogether, while the 
message is repeated vainly. It is when the power swerves, 
or even disappears like a phantom rider, that the “ religion ”’ 
of a race is no longer energy, but a dead form or custom, 
a tradition that loses its meaning at last. The moral 
impulse itself comes in power, not merely in Dogma. 
Grant Allan has written a book called the Evolution of 
the Idea of God. It takes for granted that the idea was 
evolved, rising spontaneously at a given time out of the 
dim thought underworld of the groping race; also that 
in many stages of growth and culture it is not reached 
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at all. “If you were to ask any intelligent and unsophis- 
ticated child, ‘What is Religion?’ he would answer 
offhand with the clear vision of youth, ‘Oh, it’s saying 
your prayers, and reading your Bible, and singing hymns, 
and going to church or to chapel on Sunday.’ If you 
were to ask a Hindoo peasant the same question, he 
would answer in almost the selfsame spirit, ‘Oh, it is 
doing poojah regularly, and paying your dues every day 
to Mahadeo,’ If you were to ask any simple-minded 
African savage, he would reply, ‘It is giving the gods 
flour, and oil, and native beer, and goat mutton.’ The 
Roman Catholic peasant speaks of ‘duties,’ and his 
‘duties’ are going to Mass and Confession.” Moreover, 
just as one order of superior mind does not always under- 
stand another—as the great scientist Darwin, for example, 
lost the power of enjoying music, and could hear nothing 
in Beethoven or Bach, so the great moral genius does not 
find interpreters save among his own order. The weakest 
pages of the nineteenth century philosopher are those 
in which they try to explain the motives and life of 
the moral genius. One can only find the meaning of 
these various practices and rules when one realizes that 
they are all nothing but ways of trying to come in 
touch (even if one does not know it) with the Unseen. 


The psychology of the moral genius is in many ways 
very like that of other great men, but it differs in one 
respect from them all. For whereas the others seem to 
deal always with memories as their raw material, the 
moral genius adds to his experience in new ways and 
appears to escape criticism, but more often to escape 
. approval and to miss the sympathy of others, because 
he deals with things they do not understand, and which 
they cannot hold to be true and real. In former days 
he was believed to be really dealing with strange entities 
or Beings, and to be in touch with dangerous or benign 
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Forces. Now he is treated more as a victim of Illusion. 
He is, in the eyes of many, a Dreamer, or the sport of 
his own mind world. And this is one reason—though 
perhaps a minor reason—why the great spiritual leaders 
and their disciples do not give their whole message, and 
why there is a Secret Doctrine that is always withheld 
from the people. Even when, as in the sixteenth century, 
the people insisted on having their sacred books open to 
everyone who could read, or hear them read, the secret 
teachings were not laid bare. A hundred interpretations 
were given to the simple words, and wars were waged 
over what seemed to be very open and clear teaching. 
In the end it is clear that the combaters were as a rule 
perfectly honest and devout, but were unfortunately 
not living in the same world. And if this was true many 
centuries ago, how much more is it true to-day, when the 
natural sciences have made such a great advance, and 
when, in spite of this progress, many speak and think 
as if no real evolution of the senses and modes of percep- 
tion was, after all, possible; while others declare that 
this evolution goes on ceaselessly if not arrested, and that 
the area of sense perception expands before the advancing 
race. 

The moral genius is, however, in many ways very like 
other great men. Like them he towers above his fellows, 
largely in view of the greater freedom and power of 
Imagination. In him, as in others, sudden discovery, 
“inspiration” as it is called, is sudden only in appear- 
ance. Before it comes a long time of preparation. 

The last ten years has seen a great uplifting of at least 
the upper veils of our sub-conscious life, and we are led 
to believe not only that there is a constant rumour and 
movement in this deep underworld, but that conscious, 
thinking entities dwell there. ‘‘ The sub-conscious,” says 
Coué, “is a storehouse of the memories that have lapsed 
from the ordinary consciousness, of the wishes and senti- 
ments that have been repressed, of the impressions of a 
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distant past. But it is far from being inert, for it contains 
in addition the subsoil waters which are unceasingly at 
work, it contains the suggestions which will well up into 
the open after their hidden passage. This is all imagery, 
but it serves better than pure abstractions to convey 
some notion of the complex reality we have learned to 
recognize in the sub-conscious.”’ This, however, is only 
stating a very small part of the case; and so, later, Coué 
proceeds to say a great deal more. 

“One of the most interesting things is the precision 
displayed by the sub-conscious. It often in this respect 
shows greater skill than is seen in the subject’s voluntary 
movements.’’” Even this is a very slight, as well as 
restrained, account of the facts. We are told that many 
things are said by the sub-conscious which the conscious 
does not know, and so far as one can judge, never could 
have known. If the sub-consciousness often displays— 
as it does—vigour, judgment, restraint, precision, in those 
who in their conscious state fall below any kind of superi- 
ority that matches their sub-consciousness we do not explain 
anything by noting such things and covering them under 
the word ‘‘sub-consciousness.” Even if we say, as 
everyone says now, ‘A thought will set in action certain 
muscles that produce movements of which the mover is 
unconscious,”” what does this explain? Nothing at all, 
if we are interested (as we are mostly) not in the muscles 
but in the thought that sets them in movement. 

Natural Science will satisfy us with description if we 
are content to accept description (like children accept- 
ing a story) as a goal, or, in any case, an impasse. Its 
best exponents have not gone farther in trying to under- 
stand the moral genius. In falling back for an explanation 
of all that is best in humanity, on the social instincts 
of lower types, or even of lower animals, they may find, 
or appear to find, the germ of faith and selfishness. It 
is when they try to explain the results or effect of certain 
lives that their reason breaks down. “I can influence 
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men when I am here,” said Napoleon. ‘‘ But what is 
the power of One who influences a whole hemisphere 
two thousand years after a very short life?’’ It was 
Comte who said that Paul, who could write, was greater 
than Jesus, who wrote only once in the sand. This 
proves only that Comte could not trace power beyond 
written words and the deeds of an ardent disciple. Where 
he ceased his investigations the real mystery begins— 
the mystery not only of Paul, but the greater mystery 
of his more or less changed message. The days are coming 
when such myopic judgments will be held to be unworthy 
of any serious thinker. 

Moral genius is more baffling than any other. Leaving 
aside all the story of its long descent in the race, it some- 
times flowers with long preparation in the individual. 
But not always. True, Buddha practised every kind of self- 
denial; meditated for seven years then came new light, 
and he gave up his life of meditation and preached 
for fifty years to the people. But in the greatest 
Teacher, the public life was much shorter—three years. 
Before it came a life—not of withdrawal—but of 
labour, the life of the common man or worker. This 
life of humble toil was all that represents Initiation. 
Everything points to a long, long past of preparation 
in the race, and after it centuries, tens of centuries, of 
making trial, of faith, of discovery, of failure, of wander- 
ing off the path. Then the coming of the great teachers, 
leaving after them results that are infinite. Like spray 
from the great Life-stream pour torrents of new Thought, 
Art, Literature—myriads of altered lives. Between the 
workings of a mind of a Newton, or a lesser discoverer, 
and the mind of a great moral genius, Ribot sees, 
or tries to see, a parallel. ‘‘ True or false historically,” 
he says, “‘this order of events is psychologically true. 
A fixed and persistent idea, then a series of efforts and 
gropings, then Eureka! the decisive moment.” The 
great revelation spreading like a light throughout the 
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world and giving new sight to millions. How does this 
mode of creation differ from others, at least on the practical 
side ? he asks. 

It differs from them all in the swing and reach of its 
aspiration, the depth and strength of its emotional life, the 
range and variety of interpretation ; above all in the belief 
reaching to certainty in a world that has for others 
no actual and proved existence. It differs bewilderingly 
from them all as a great orchestra from the playing of 
a single fife, 

The moral revelations differ, too, one from another, 
and this is true of the greatest. They have not the same 
order of Power, even if, as is popularly believed, they 
teach the same doctrine. Thus one of the greatest moral 
teachers was a prince, who vowed himself to contemplation 
and the giving up of all material things. But he has had 
little or no influence on the West, and though his followers 
are more numerous than those of any other leader, yet 
they are not called upon to solve and do not solve the 
industrial and social problems that confront us and will 
one day confront them. The high moral code and great 
philosophy that are known as his creation leave untouched 
and stagnant the age-long prejudice and caste system 
of his race. Nirvana, the shining sea—escape from all 
earthly toils is the end of this spiritual life and teaching. 
The appalling death-rate of the young, the age-long sleep 
of womanhood, these exist all undisturbed by the white 
beauty of the Eastern’s faith. 

A greater ferment is the teacher of a greater Master. 
Its leaven works, and works on. Ever new and ever 
recurring problems arise that baffle the wise: in vain the 
Western peoples sink back on self-interest as a motive. 
They are like tired creatures hunted out of their lair. He 
worked with His hands, and was not austere or separated 
from the common people. He wrote nothing, lived 
only a short life, had only ignorant followers, His power, 
greater than that of which we have any evidence or 
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experience on this planet, is more wonderful in its latencies 
than in its actual expression. For it is an ever-present 
Energy, for ever unfolding and only gradually fulfilling 
itself. The future looms big with it! All the centuries 
to come are in its shadow. It has potencies that link it 
as the central element in all social, all industrial, all 
political and world conflicts, and their issue. Details 
of manual labour are irradiated by it and transformed. - 
Inspired workers see in them not drudgery, but part 
of a bridge across the Infinite which their life is to span. 
All acts of life are penetrated and transfused by its 
radiance, where (as happens at times) it is allowed to 
enter. 

All this may be denied ; how often it has been denied, 
but its significance is never lessened. It returns and 
cannot be finally disposed of or deferred. 

What is the meaning of it? The nineteenth-century 
teachers did not ask this question. They ignored it, but 
not all. Even then there were some who acknowledged 
the challenging and ever-present power of a life that is 
independent of records. Some actually sought (such as 
Oliphant) not bread alone but inspiration through the 
labour of their hands, and the active development of 
their affections towards those who were animated by 
the same motive and co-operating with them. They 
professed that new power as well as new joy came to them 
thus, which had no relation to the interest of the task 
or to the reward gained by it! And that this power, 
won in humble work, could be used in “ higher ”’ service. 
Their testimony is at least as valuable as is that of the 
people who made no experiments of this nature at all, 
but simply confined themselves to dogmatic negation. 

It can no longer be accounted enough to say that the 
creative energy of a spiritual teacher is only a develop- 
ment of social instincts which are present in the savage, 
and even in animals. The nature of this Power, so 
inscrutable, so finely differentiated, on its own high plane 
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has access to regions of life and action in which the 
Intellect is helpless. Whence was it derived? How 
does it liberate itself? How was it concentrated and 
freed? It has to be elaborated in every individual life, 
but can manifest itself in the humble who are willing 
to fulfil certain conditions. It is much more a matter 
of Contact than of Creed. For many who accept the 
highest teaching have no power at all. Others who 
appeared once to have no power win this, and are trans- 
formed. It must be something other than obedience to 
and belief in a code. In short, a hidden source of life 
that may be reached and drawn on, and not once and 
for all, but daily and hourly. It is proved that it exists 
—this fountain of exhilarating and resurrecting energy. 
How is it reached ? 

It is impossible to believe that Humanity—or any 
great part of it—will long refuse to ask for a real answer : 
and that Britain, the cradle of explorers, will not produce 
great moral experimenters and leaders, that brave all, 
risk all, and break at last the long silence of Semi-Dark 
Ages. 


If we admit (as we must) the existence of these Moral 
Forces, they must be latent in children. In children 
also they can be liberated. And if, as we know, we cannot 
provide the great stimulus, we can nevertheless prepare 
the young for its reception. Otherwise Education is 
nothing but instruction and suggestion. But it is some- 
thing more and something other than these. It is time 
to leave off all puerile quarrelling over what is called 
“Religious Instruction,” and to apply ourselves to a 
_new task. For educators must learn, sooner or later, 
to trace as they can a child’s pyschic history, or to find 
out something about its main features or outlines 

A young child’s first three years seem to be passed in 
a kind of dream world. Great things are happening in 

12 
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and for him, as it were, and yet he is taking little con- 
scious part in it all. He learns to walk, to speak, and 
to live in a world that is literally new, and these stupendous 
things happen through power of which he is all uncon- 
scious. Then, somewhere about the end of the fourth 
year, or a little earlier, a new thing happens. He is 
self-conscious, and begins to speak of himself as “I.” 
Some remember the moment when they became self- 
conscious. ‘‘I was playing,’ says one of these, “ with 
my sisters near the gate that opened on our father’s 
garden and orchard. It was summer, and the light shone 
warm on the heavy foliage of the beech trees, and on the 
white, dusty road and white-painted gate. Suddenly as I 
sat alone the thought came into my head, ‘I am I,’ and 
I felt a little astonished. Before that I must have loved 
my mother in a kind of organic way. Besides this nothing 
that one could call ‘feeling.’ Here erupted a new thing. 
‘Iam not my mother, I am I,’ that was the beginning 
of my conscious life, and from that time Memory can 
be traced clear like a path in an overgrown field. From 
that hour, too, I must have begun consciously to love 
my mother.” 

This borderland crossed, a child is often an amoral 
being, and yet he is not the same any more. What he 
has gained is not morality but a new kind of freedom; 
very wavering, very slight power, but still power to choose ; 
hesitation which is also restraint. But his ideas of other 
states than his own are so few and so vague that he falls 
easily into cruel actions. ‘ Kill it! Kill it!” cried a 
four-year-old boy on seeing, for the first time, a butterfly. 
Many are not, at this stage, so actively cruel. A child 
of good type, aged three, who came into a nursery school 
always threw down any weaker child who got in his way. 
Not in action, but in thought many are cruel, or appear so. 
For the many children of good type who appear heartless 
are heartless only through lack of representative power. 
“Why should baby have so many roses?” said a child 
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to his weeping mother, who had bought the roses to 
place them on baby’s grave; ‘‘I want them all.” A 
child cannot very well image other states than his own. 
On the other hand, there is an underlying power to feel, 
which will shape itself later into mind images. 

There is, as Edward Carpenter has pointed out, a 
constant tendency in every mind to clear mind images 
for its own use! Obscure, often thwarted, efforts are 
often being made to reach forward into a_ higher 
consciousness. 

Many show great desire for comradeship. A child 
will create phantom friends for himself, who assist at 
the drama of his inner life. Thus, for example, a little 
boy has an imaginary friend called “‘Madow.” With 
this friend he has long talks ; but what is strange, Madow 
breaks in at times when he is not expected, and interrupts. 
“Why Madow! How can you say that?” the child 
cries, turning away from his mother. Often when he 
has been alone he will say, ‘“‘Madow was here all the 
time,” but sometimes he says, “‘He, Madow, is away, 
but he is coming back soon.” 

Play gives comradeship, but also other things. It is, 
however, the great means towards clearance, or emer- 
gence, of clear mind images. Therefore even solitary 
play is sought. It is not a mere preparation for future 
tasks of the ordinary kind—fighting, buying, selling, 
housekeeping, etc. Neither is it a mere outflow of 
exuberant energy. It is a forging on towards a goal 
beyond—a goal where new experiences as well as new 
memories will be possible. Its effect as a spiritualizing 
influence is almost entirely lost sight of. Yet this is 
its real goal. 

_ The word symbol fails continually in childhood, even 
after language has been mastered. And this is true even 
as early childhood is passed and the child is about his 
eighth year. It is then that the drama and the plastic 
arts are stepping-stones, precious, indispensable. It is 
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then that constructive work and the making of things 
and of environment plays its great part—‘“ not as an end, 
but as a means ’’—not as a subject, but as a method. 

Mere repetition work, as such, is of no value now. It 
is, to many children, a hindrance and a snare—where 
the need of great activity, of mind movement, and 
expansion of active creation in short wells up and must 
find a way. This is no time to hesitate. To free a way 
for the spiritual impulse whose goal is always a shining 
one. For this all childish things may even have to be 
put away so that the impetus that urges to new and 
higher things may not be thwarted, but may gain 
momentum. 

Around the “I” that knows it is ‘“‘I” the light of 
Consciousness is cleared and widened in this movement. 
Some of this light streams inward, however feebly, 
lighting up the dim new chambers of the inner life. There, 
as we have seen, there is already a blind impulse to create 
what is needed for the dreaming soul. Anything is grasped 
now, useless things it may be if nothing else is near— 
useful only as grass and ever-floating debris are useful 
to the person tumbled into a river—dim fears, swinging 
low behind the noisy indulgence or rigour of grown-up 
people, relating itself not to those completely, if at all. 
God, Judgment, Death,—these are real to all but the 
sub-normal, unless wrenched clear of all Realities by 
one-sided teachings. Also a desire to refer success and 
deliverance of every order to secret, unseen helpers. We 
say that the outer world corrects the inner life as the 
race advances. But our advance is always more or less 
one-sided. It is never equal, or balanced. The inner 
life is not a mere storage place of the outer. It is a place 
of return and of impulsion. Children, primitive people, 
and the Leaders and Saviours rest there more than the 
adult. 

The unhindered and unharried child is not cut off 
from the spiritual source of life. On the contrary, such 
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life pours through him like the sap through the tender 
branches, while as yet he hardly thinks of himself as a 
separate ego at all. The child is in a state resembling 
that of seers and primitive peoples, that is while he is 
not violently shaken out of it. He, too, lives and develops 
at first in unconscious yielding of himself; later by 
Wonder, and still by Faith—his real power, his every 
new step alwavs dependent on these. 

It is impossible to prove all this without illustration, 
and illustrations are to hand. A class of eight-year-olds 
were once put in my hands. They had had no religious 
instruction—never heard or read any of the Gospels, 
in short, were virgin soil as regards all religion. We 
began by reading the Gospels every morning as a prepara- 
tion for all other kinds of occupations. There was no 
dogmatic teaching at all. Nothing in the way of teaching, 
but a little help at times towards fuller dramatic presenta- 
tion. The reading became a kind of Passion playing 
at times; some colour and life were given as well as 
might be to the great pictures. Nothing was done or 
said to weaken the power of the Gospel story (as distinct 
from its meaning). The results were strange and 
certainly unexpected. A new energy and joy seemed to 
take possession of even the duller children. Some of 
these were transformed. The joy of the new experience 
made them eager to continue. They read on and on 
—the teacher remonstrating, and at last forcibly closing 
the books. All the children were changed henceforward. 
They no longer wanted to have things made easier, but 
rather to enjoy the sense of triumph in mastering even 
dull as well as difficult things. 

It was the moment to bring in subjects which in spite 
‘of all our contrivances cannot be interesting—spelling 
tables, and other drudgery which this last generation does 
not excel in. These were tackled now with a kind of 
fervour which was new and astonishing. I had never 
seen it before. The primrose path had no great lure 
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any more. Rewards, punishments, and also evasions— 
even better ‘‘methods’”’—were not needed any morte. 
A source of power had been reached which broke down 
all barriers. It streamed forth as it could, making its 
own channels. 

If there was joy even in drudgery, how much more 
in really interesting work. The whole group of literary 
subjects—Geography, History, Composition, began to 
shine like sunny fields, Of course, the form of these 
subjects was always the child-form—art. But this art 
learning flowed now as from a secret source of Power. 
It was the Renaissance en petit: they recapitulated 
the History of the past centuries—the same impulse, 
the same sequence of events. It is impossible to conceive 
a Renaissance in Art, or Science, that is not born in a 
new Spiritual awakening. Is it possible, then, to have 
a new birth in Education, or indeed any kind of learning 
worthy the name of Education, without first having an 
awakening of the deep, latent powers of the human 
spirit ? The experience gained by this class said ‘‘ No!” 
There is an order in all learning. For children, as 
for adults, the sequence is always the same: first, 
Wonder, Faith, New Spiritual Contact and Awakening ; 
then the loosening as of hidden springs of Power that 
reveals itself in every kind of effective work in every order 
of new victory. Suffering children have been outraged 
and misunderstood right down the centuries; especially, 
perhaps, while they were being crammed with “ religious 
knowledge.”” Long ago they “ crept unwillingly to school”’ 
where all kinds of punishments awaited them. And even 
now, in much later days, and when all kinds of attrac- 
tive things and devices for making everything easy are 
here, many do not get on well. We simplify very great 
literature (which is nearly always very simple already, 
and degrade it thereby. For who can touch any great 
work without destroying it)! All the pampering, and 
the sparing, the flattery and the spoiling, the adapting 
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and the simplifying, the “freedom” and the over- 
anxiety may be just as vain as was the cruelty of 
yesterday. Both are miserable substitutes offered for 
the Great Initiation—the baptism of wonder, which is 
followed by new power for all. 

The race mind believes in its childhood, its faith growing 
stronger as it advances. The great early inventions— 
the wheel for example—was not a thing to draw a cart. 
It was primarily a thing to pray with, to give thanks 
for, and to set in the Temple. The race did not keep the 
names of the inventors—the inventors did not advertise 
themselves. In spite of its dim half-conscious thinking, 
that rose, however, at times into a higher swell of emotion, 
the race was conscious of a stream of influences that 
entered its being with revivifying and restoring power. 
Feelings of gratitude, joy and peace mingled with the 
troubled chaos of warring impulses and made a bridge 
across which the life of mere instinct passed into a life 
of freer thinking and power of choice. Then as the 
intellect cleared and began to act more and more imperiously 
in its narrow field these mysterious feelings which it could 
not express or interpret sank into the sub-consciousness 
like water poured on the sand. We say now that the 
outer world corrects the inner,-and that the Gods of old 
were the projection of men’s troubled thoughts, and have 
no reality. The spiritual Gulf Stream that once vivified 
and tempered all is gone, and bitter winds sweep from 
a bitter sea. But the inner life is creative. It is the 
centre of Creation, however hidden it may be. Its power 
has only deepened in the silence and negations of recent 
years. Now it is gathering force, not for a mere projec- 
tion, but for a new revelation ; and already the horizons 

of worlds are in view where intellect unaided can make 
‘no advance. The imaginations of the young and of the 
primitive far from being mere fantasy are a naive 
expression of Reality. 

Here, indeed, we may abandon the phrase, ‘‘ Education 
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of the Imagination,” and realize that what we try to 
explain here is the inflow of Power. This is doubtless 
the clearer and more literal statement of fact (Imagination 
itself being only a given power of action and of using 
images). In the degree in which this Power is given 
consciousness widens, the area of choice enlarges, and 
achievement becomes possible. It is followed, too, by 
new and important events—for the thing that can be 
seen dimly in children and in primitive people can be 
seen more clearly and brilliantly in the more developed 
individuals of the race. 

The inflow is rhythmic. It comes in childhood, and 
it comes later in youth. But this experience is repeated 
later in adult life, though this is still, perhaps, com- 
paratively rare: it is not really so rare as we are 
inclined to imagine. Some information we have of a 
reliable kind, for it comes from people who have not had 
any communication and who yet give a kind of testimony 
that shows the real nature of the thing that happens to 
them all. 

This new experience is ushered in not by any sudden 
excitement (such as is felt by those who strive for 
prizes), but by deep emotion, emotion that not only fixes 
clear mental images but above all gives new insight as 
to the nature of these. There is a new kind of happiness 
never experienced before, and a new freedom and power 
in the use of all mental resources. These are the 
great gifts of life. They flow in as if on some silent 
tide. 

We have reached only the descriptive stage in the 
treatment of these questions. Not the saints only, but 
others who certainly are not all among the saints, testify 
that at certain times consciousness rises like the tides 
of the sea, and lifts humans far above the levels of the 
normal life (which lower level is certainly no more solid, 
no more real, no more sane than the other). Illustrations 
can be found in Bucke’s book From Self to Cosmic 
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Consciousness. There he gives a long list of men and 
women who attain this new life in a marked degree. 
Some are more or less distinguished, but some are among 
the greatest of the race. Among the moderns they include 
Roger Bacon, Shakespeare, Bacon, Pascal, Spinoza, 
Balzac, Whitman. These all testify that at a given moment 
in life, when they had come to maturity but were still 
young (twenty-nine to forty), at the brightest season in 
the year, and after years spent in work and a kind of 
leisure that does not destroy the original powers, an 
incident occurred which was of the nature of a new 
initiation. The fears and grief, the doubts and wasting 
ambitions of life were swept away. All this came to pass 
not by contemplation only, though this is a means to 
the great end, but by new contacts. The most striking 
case of all was perhaps that of Pascal, who wrote an 
account df his experience and sewed it into his doublet, 
where it was found after his death. It is quite clear from 
this document that all life centred for him round one 
glowing hour. Hewasalone: in full health, in the maturity 
of his powers, not waking from sleep, but fully awake. 
After giving the hour and date of the experience, he 
wrote one significant word in capitals, “FIRE.” Then 


“Great certitude, great joy, great peace... . Joy, 
Joy, Joy, and tears of joy. . . . The world has not known 
thee, but I know thee. ...’ The vision faded. But 


great as was his intellect before this experience, it became 
greater and more brilliant afterwards. He produced the 
Pensées, as well as the Provincial Letters, all by a new 
order of mental power. 

Henceforward temptations of earlier and weaker days 
passed away. Life was easier. Selfless, devoted life was 
easy and natural, more or less. This is true of all others 
who have a like experience. Just as a very rich and 
healthy plant bears a hundred splendid blossoms and 
is not exhausted, so these favoured ones expand into 
new life without effort or pain. The absence of pain, 
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the presence of joy, even ecstasy, is perhaps the great 
mark of initiation. 

In this great reassurance the joy of childhood and 
of youth seems to find alike the justification and its 
climax. Towards it the race march as to a goal, a heaven 
achieved by the strong and healthy at the moment when 
they are strongest and in fullest possession of their powers. 
All this will be achieved by a growing number, and at 
last by all. Decay is not the goal of life. Outer decay 
is an incident in the great advance. This seems to be 
the teaching of experience—where experience is full 
enough. True the steps to this goal are small and humble, 
and are taken slowly. How can they be taken more 
quickly and by a greater number? In the Education 
of to-morrow, not methods only will be discussed—but 
Initiation ; not learning only, but the rhythmic inflow 
of Power. 


IMAGINATION IN THE HOME 


A GREAT deal has been said in this book about lines, 
colours, sounds. That was inevitable, since it is a book 
about the training of the Imagination in childhood. 

Art is, as Tolstoi has shown, a human activity, by 
which we share or communicate our feelings to others. 

Speech is a human activity by which we communicate 
our thoughts ; our feelings being communicated mainly 
by gestures, tones and expression. 

Without Art there can be little expression of the 
emotional life. Without Speech there would be little 
development of the reasoning power. 

If people lacked the power of speech, that is the capacity 
to receive the thoughts of other men and communicate 
their thoughts, they would be like wild beasts. 

And if, to quote Tolstoi literally, “they lacked this 
other capacity of being infected by Art, people might 
be more savage still, and above all, more separated from 
and more hostile to one another.” 

But the power to speak is attained early in life, that 
is about the second or third year. 

And the capacity for Art and desire to express feelings 
that have been lived through is also attained in early 
childhood, and may be developed and trained in childhood. 

The desire to express feeling and the power to express 
it are not confined to art-critics and great philosophers. 
Indeed, one great and strange mark of many of these 
people is that they have nothing to express, and that 
they do not keep the power of feeling anything at all. 
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Simple people like the Japanese, young nations like the 
ancient Greeks, working people of all lands, have been 
the authors of music, the Drama, the songs, the sculpture, 
the games, and the stories that are immortal. And they 
have done this not because they are very clever, but 
because they express naturally and simply the feelings 
that do not die, and that are common to all, or nearly 
all. 

This fact is obscured for us to-day when we go into 
the houses of the working classes, and see only cheap 
and showy pictures hung on the walls and ugly furniture 
in the rooms. But these showy things—the bead orna- 
ments and ugly chinas, the cheap pictures and flaunting 
wall-papers—do not express the emotional life of their 
owners at all, or in any case they express only the poorest 
and ugliest side of it! ‘“‘I niver bothered with ’em,” 
said a Yorkshire woman of her ugly pictures. She 
bought them in a shop, from people who were certainly 
not thinking of her hopes and joys and sorrows, in a 
word, her life! Still, as she had no real thought of Beauty 
at all, she made a habit of buying such things as her 
neighbours bought. That is the story of a thousand ugly 
homes ! 

Meantime, the rich are busy buying the kitchen furniture 
of the working-class folk of earlier days. They, at least, 
these buyers, have a taste for good workmanship. But 
taste is only the vanishing skirt of a greater thing. That 
greater thing is not Art but Religion, which, if it is any 
way genuine, sweeps the whole lyre of the human heart, 
and stirs into life and movement the greatest depth of 
the soul. The highest Art is one of its offshoots, but 
in itself it is nothing more or less than a higher order 
of vitality, in virtue of which the consciousness is enlarged. 
To what degree we cannot easily judge, simply because 
there are so few judges whose experience gives them 
any right to judge at all in these matters. But it is to 
this greater vitality we must trace the power not only 
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to make beautiful things but (transcending the purpose 
of Art) to be independent of human witnesses! ‘‘ Look 
at that turret,’’ said the Canon of a great cathedral. 
“It was once so high as to be out of the reach of any 
human eye, in so far as its finest workmanship is con- 
cerned. Well, as the years pass, and the building sinks, 
We are overawed by the amazing beauty of the higher 
pinnacles.” For whom did these artists work? Not 
for any human witness. It was an inner movement 
that found its goal, however dimly and imperfectly ! 
And it resumed all the highest feeling and vital energies 
of the worker. ‘“‘Could reality,’’ says Bergson, ‘‘ come 
into direct contact with sense and consciousness, could 
we enter into direct contact with sense and conscious- 
ness, could we enter into immediate communion with 
things and with ourselves—-then we should all be artists. 
Deep in our souls we should hear the melody of our inner 
life ; a music of the gay, more often sad, always original.”’ 
This wonderful original music is in all human souls, 
sings in the stones. It is true that most people do not 
hear—still less do they express it in their daily lives. 
But if between our real selves and our superficial selves 
a'veil is drawn and we toil on the ugly side of the curtain, 
Education, provided it was real, could tear the veil down, 
and not for a few, but for nearly all, since all are human 
and therefore capable of piercing their way sooner or 
later into the higher life of humanity. In the bygone 
centuries work itself, the handling of stone and iron, 
was a path to this goal—opportunity for getting nearer 
to the Infinite—and that is why people did not really 
complain about their work. They complained only 
about their masters. But now the workman complains 
of everything—of master and work and unemployment 
and wages; all, all is wrong, and there is nothing in it 
worthy of love. He has come to the point when he 
believes no more. Yet he must work to live. And so 
he fights through his Union; and he puts up a jerry- 
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built house, or a “ shoddy ” mill, or he sweats at a furnace. 
Formerly, he believed that all life was probationary, 
that behind it all there was an invisible Reality. Now 
he himself and this cold world are the only Realities. 
Acting on this creed of moral lunacy he, like the employers 
of labour, saw no reason why they should not turn babies 
into the mills. The poor were shocked at first. The 
working-class parent did not want his babies to be 
exploited at first. Human feeling had expanded even in 
the wild forests where homes were built and families 
gathered, and had grown ever deeper and more tender 
through the inrush of new faith and the influence of 
civilizing labour. The utter denial of a Spiritual world 
took a little time. Once started it is, however, easy to 
go down moral precipices. And soon the factories were 
filled with little children of six and under. It was not 
much better in the mean streets of southern towns. 
Here, too, the mere traditions of art and joy in work 
perished. At first the faith that is the lever of the inner 
life ceased. The love of art and joy in work followed. 
Even to-day the death of a little child is in some cases 
an event of very little importance to its mother—‘ I’ve 
buried five,’ “I’ve buried ten!” Creative Imagination 
has failed in Mothers; it has failed in Homes; and 
there it must find its great Resurrection. 


THE VISION OF MOTHERS.—One race, the Jewish, had 
and held to the vision of the coming Saviour. Dreaming 
and hoping by the Syrian Sea, or in the gloom of many 
a dark Ghetto, they wove the Vision of undying Love 
and Power into the folded Life within them. They had 
to turn away, as we all have to turn away, from material 
things to find the real starting-point of any order of 
progress. 

The Magnificat was not taught. It burst like the lark’s 
song from the soaring joy of a maiden mother. That 
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joy and hope can find an echo in other hearts. All that 
the State and Society can do is to see that creative hope 
is not crushed in mothers’ hearts. It can welcome it 
and watch for the first notes. It cannot give the impulse. 
Alas, that impulse is sadly rare in our great cities. 

The woman of mean streets does not travel far. She 
does not know, perhaps, even the Public Buildings a 
little way off, or the Park within a mile or less. She has 
not many nice clothes, and she does not, as a rule, go to 
Church or Chapel, unless of course she is ‘“ converted.” 

“ Conversion ’’ takes place in many lives, and is a kind 
of restoration with loss, but without final loss. Harold 
Begbie’s Broken Earthenware shows us human beings 
that are like pottery, all creditably mended. Something 
answers in them to the touch that resumes the great 
onward march. The rich, too, are sometimes converted. 

Broken, or mended, or whole, if she goes out at all, the 
mother in mean streets would like to go somewhere near, 
where she will see people she knows, and enjoy some real 
fellowship. 

The ideal thing is that she should go to a garden, there 
to find her own children, and people she knows looking 
after them, and glad to see her and to talk with her. 

The gardens should be many, all furnished with many 
shelters, pleasant with walks and grass, with shade and 
flowers; for flowers might bloom in great rich masses 
in the poorest areas and the nation be no poorer therefore.? 
The joy of the poor woman who is allowed to walk there 
is wonderful. Her greatest pleasure is to see, however, 
many groups of happy children playing near, and among 
these her own child, clean and fair, his eyes bright with 
health and happiness. 

How beautiful he is! Did she ever see him before ? 
Did she ever know him? Now she is going to learn. 

t One of the best gardens in London is in Bermondsey. Along 
the teeming banks of the great river flowers grow well if they 
have room, 
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No high grim iron gates hide her from this happiness. 
The gate is low, and easy to open. It is often, if not 
always, wide. She can enter at any hour and see what 
is going forward, and in the course of such visits her 
store of memories is greatly enriched. In the bath-rooms, 
and class-rooms, and gardens, as well as in the clinic 
near by, she begins to realize that much care and work 
is needed in order to give children a good start in life, 
Here are many helpers. Yet not one of them wishes to 
do her work for her; no one wishes to be a mother in 
place of her to her children. In the week-ends she has 
to undertake work she never did in the old days when 
she had no help. The Hygiene of the Home must come 
level, more or less, with"that of the Nursery School. This 
means work, more,—not less—labour. It is not long since 
she, being a young woman, left school. But she has 
never, perhaps, seen any of the things done that are 
done here—for her children. And it becomes her pride 
and ambition to send back her little ones every Monday 
morning as fit and fair as she received them from the 
Nurse Teacher’s hands on Friday evening. All day she 
is preparing for the evening, and all week for the week- 
end. 

The children’s waking powers come, as it were, to 
meet the waking Mother. In a Nursery School that 
keeps them till they are eight or nine, this advance is 
very wonderful to see. The seven-year-olds begin already 
to show their esthetic powers. They play or act out 
many scenes and begin to move gracefully, expressively, 
and to speak their native tongue with fluency as well 
as purity. They sing, draw, interpret and have some- 
thing to give. They are not tied into childhood as into 
a chair. Their spirit moves through the world at last. 
And this free, new gift is given first of all to their mothers. 
In their plays, which she witnesses, and in their songs 
and drawings, she hears a voice that finds an answer in 
her own heart. Long, long ago it was silenced, and yet 
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now it sounds within her. She, who had ceased to 
express any higher feelings, who had bought cheap prints 
and ugly ornaments, and had been content to forget 
there was music in the world, has not really lost the World 
and sense of Beauty. No; even those who no longer 
cared to act as human mothers any more, who brawled 
in the streets and drowned their human consciousness 
in strong drink, hear and listen to this voice. For it 
is the mother’s own young voice—coming back to her 
like lost beauty and youth—her own child’s voice. If 
these things do not redeem end awaken, then it is quite 
sure that no popular concerts, no free Art Galleries, no 
philanthropic meetings, no entertainments, no Committees 
will help. : 

Suffering does not quench the spark of creative life 
in us. It is the lack of joy that does this. In the life 
that denies the power to wonder, and admire, and love, 
all rushes down into darkness. 

The Austrian children who made beautiful drawings 
of Christ, and of happy girls in blossoming fields, or 
children in April shower and sunshine—these had suffered 
bitterly ; but they had not been kept from joy and beauty. 
The Hebridean mother, in her mud-floor cabin, is poorer, 
maybe, than the slum-dweller. She scans her son’s 
geometry book and plans to send him to the University. 
But first she had long loved and noted the drifting colours 
of the hills, the hills that glow like amethyst or pale in 
the dim mystery of clouds. She had heard fine speech 
and poetry at her fireside. 

In her heart Beauty sings her low immortal song, 
lifting the soul on its unwearied wings. 

In the crowded street-dwelling she must begin to 
sing too. There she does not begin with song and story 
—the long-forgotten heritage of every great race. Six 
little girls of five act a Play called ‘‘ The Troubles of Babies.” 
Every one of them has a baby brother or sister at home, 
whose feelings they know very well, being indeed close 

13 
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to him in age. Even though the play has been composed 
for them by grown-up people they act it with great 
sincerity. The play has a great success. Tired mothers 
look at each other, half-startled into happiness and 
wondering, like people roused from sleep. This is the 
beginning. 

And the elder children may never let them sleep again. 
“‘T am that bothered with her,’ said the mother of an 
eight-year-old. ‘“‘She’s allers a-talkin’ of folks I don’t 
know. Who’s this ’ere Balder, now, as he’s never off 
my Cissie’s tongue, and Freya ’n Thor as I never ’eard 
tell of nor her father neither, an’ w’at with her an’ that 
there Wat Tyler and Robbing Hood we do ’ave a life. 
Not but that some ’as pretty names, but we don’t know 
what’s got the child.” 

“ Books,” cries a neighbour over the broken fence. 
“Wy, our ’Orace is a-wanting a bed to hisself, he is, and 
opening the windows. Lor! ’Is father and me is worrited 
out of our lives with ’im. Arskin’ questions he is, and 
a-talkin’ at us. Fair going light in ’is ’ead, he is. I 
tell ’im he’ll ’ave to leave his nonsense an’ get to work 
soon.’”. 

It is from the homes of young parents that we learn 
what schools are or are not doing. There are homes 
which are troubled by the advent of something new— 
something that wakens fitful hopes and colours the 
dreams as with a wavering light. The children come 
home and they are like stones flung in a pool. They read, 
and talk, and are awakening—or they are ready to sleep 
on at home. True, many homes have no books. Things 
to learn by are cleared away after school like the plates 
after dinner. But not everywhere. 

Fitfully the hope of a brave life to come plays on many. 
it shines while they are taught in crowded schools and 
vast class-rooms ; would shine much more brightly if they 
were all Camp Schools! They aresent to the Nursery School 
for the young children in the evening; and they come in, 
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stained by the day’s adventures, but nearly all very gentle 
with the little ones; riotous at times, but helping the 
little ones amid all the tumult of life. The great impulse 
is there sustaining the inner life of the struggling creature 
for a time, refining him even, more or less, for a time; 
the school life with all its drawbacks keeps some hold 
for a time, so that one gets the impression of a life crushed 
not utterly at its root but defiled and hindered in its 
growth. Alas! All this ends, more or less, near adoles- 
cence. The plunge made, into the rapids of industrial 
life, there comes, as a rule, a quick maturity and coarsen- 
ing of the whole personality. 


There is surely no area so dark, so crowded, that (if 
we willed it) mothers could not be free to walk every 
evening in the beautiful gardens! If we cannot all have 
private gardens, nor go to the Park every day, still near 
all homes there might be gardens for children. There 
is no woman, however far as she has wandered away 
from the Idea of beauty, who does not return as if on 
wings, at the first glimpse of the flowers, and the quiet 
walks under the trees. Here we need not put forward 
any scheme of household reform and management. The 
very names of the diseases that torment, the thought of 
all the worrying cares, and the sight of the noisy street 
with its rag-and-bone shop, its pawn-shop, its fried-fish 
shops, its public-houses, all seem to float far away. Here 
is peace and beauty—the basic facts in human life, say 
Croce and Hayward and all our great educationalists. 
People who hate each other come together in peace to 
hear lovely music. All will look in peace at the flowers. 
It is the falling away, for the moment, of all the grim 
aspects of life. The Spirit rises as if on wings. Rich 
or poor, wise or ignorant, rise out of the dark chaos in 
which they seemed lost and catch the vision of a new world. 

We have never seen anyone in the darkest slum to 
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whom the vision of beauty was nothing, and in whom 
the spirit senses did not exist. 

Lessons that could never be conveyed in hard circulars, 
or ‘‘ Instructions,’’ may be received and acted upon as 
part of ‘‘a much greater incoming.’ True, all cannot 
appreciate the great beauty, perhaps, of the Masterpieces 
of all time. These may still be far away; but there is 
beauty that is closer and more intimate, that is greater 
and yet unveiled: the beauty of lovely human life develop- 
ing here among the fair things of a garden—dreams of 
a home that might, somehow, come to meet this new 
life of the daytime. Come a little way! The beginning 
of all the greatest self-expression 1s, we are constantly 
told, in the struggling of a soul in just such half-lights 
as these; so that the sense of Beauty and Imagination 
begins at last to make war on other and lower instincts ; 
new memories beginning to gather, and these distinct 
from others and perhaps in contrast with them introduc- 
ing that conscious division which is the beginning of a 
new inner life. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS AND THE HoME.—It is strange. There 
are practically no recognized or unrecognized Boarding 
Schools for the children of the people, other than the work- 
house, reformatory, and industrial school. On the other 
hand there is a great, and-fast-growing number of Boarding 
Schools for the children of the rich and well-to-do. The 
statelier homes and larger ‘‘homes of England” are 
empty in term-time. The crowded tenement and mean 
street teems with children all the year round. There 
are houses not very large, where rooms are let out to so 
many families that over a score of children sleep nightly 
under one roof.t This, indeed, is one of the strangest 

1 There is one Boarding School for the poor where forty children 
are taken. It is known as the Caldecott Community, and bears 


a high reputation. As yet no other schools of a like order have 
been started, as far as the writer knows, 
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features of English education—viz. that while the poor 
live at home throughout their childhood, hardly any of 
the best housed of all the people keep the children over 
eight at home except in holiday time. 

And just as many people oppose Nursery Schools for 
the people, who, nevertheless, approve of nurses and 
under-nurses for the children of well-to-do mothers, so 
many are very eager to show good cause why home is 
the best place for children. Unreasonable as their argu- 
ment is, the instinct that makes them say and feel all 
this is probably right. There is nothing in any Boarding 
School that can quite make up for the loss of all that a 
home (even if it be not ideal) can give to children. 

In downright hopeless surroundings, and where parents 
are cruel, drunken, and utterly degraded, the children 
should be taken from them. Happily the proportion of 
such homes and parents is small. Most people are in 
need of help with their children to-day—help not 
withdrawal, the supplementing and relieving of the home 
without the taking away of responsibility, influence and 
rights. It is amazing to think that in spite of all their 
shortcomings in housing and help, the children of the 
people have as yet no nurseries, no nurses and nothing 
in the nature of boarding schools. 

The great objection to these—viz. that they take 
children away from home and parents—-is a begging of 
the whole question. There are degrees as well as kinds 
of Boarding School. In the Camp School at Deptford, 
for example, the boys and girls went home every day to 
dinner. Some went home to sleep at the week-end. They 
were children ranging in age from eight to fifteen, and 
these came to have new ideas of sleeping-rooms and 
homes.t One boy, after being at the Camp and sleeping 
there for a year, made himself a covered place in the 
backyard of his home, where at week-ends he could sleep 

1 The results and history of the Camp School are told in a book 
published by Allen & Unwin, The Camp School. 
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in peace with the fresh night wind on his face. If there 
are never to be out-schools that can give to the young 
new ideas and memories of calmer and more lovely 
sleeping-places than the crowded room and bed of wretched 
slum homes, we cannot hope for very much success in 
any campaign against vice. 

All the theory and medical work that deals with 
the Social Evil may be good in itself. It cannot effect 
much while the people not only live and sleep in over- 
crowded rooms, but with no inrush of new and vigorous 
young life to set these evils in relief and make them the 
subject of a real struggle. 

New and arousing was the talk of the older campers 
going home to sleep: ‘‘ Mother! Why is our window 
shut ? And why can we never have a bath at home? 
There is no bath—but why?” And there are other 
questions, more troubling still. At Boarding School the 
child of the well-to-do may be astonished to find himself 
ina Dormitory! The Camper was amazed to find himself 
occupying a whole bed. 

After some months he always grows to love this kind of 
luxury. ‘“‘ Mother! We can’t all crowd into one bed,” 
he ventures when he goes home, and the girls are even 
more vehement. They begin to know that something 
is wrong. Day in, day out, night in, night out, the new 
lesson is driven deeper and deeper. Years pass. It is 
now beyond all erasure. At the end of four years or so 
the new habits are no longer new. Revolt against the 
house that is not fit for humans grows in young hearts, 
stinging the mother into sympathy. Such schools must 
be an integral part of any scheme for Housing that is 
worth anything. The cost need not be great, and some 
of it can be met from other sources than the rates.? 

* Already a large open-air school in the heart of one of the 
poorest areas of South London shows that the poorest will help 


to save their children. They contribute (for a school of 250 little 
children) a yearly income of about {600 per annum. In a rather 
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There is no question more ventilated than is that of 
the trained versus the untrained teacher of younger 
children. The need for discussion has arisen because 
there is nothing very definite agreed upon as yet as to 
what the teacher of younger children should be or learn ! 
She is to all intents and purposes looked upon as a kind 
of inferior secondary teacher, knowing the same kind 
of things, but less of them; doing the same kind of 
things, but not so efficiently; in short, a lower grade 
teacher of one changeless order. Yet there is no longer 
any real excuse for this confusion. Within the past 
twenty years a great body of new knowledge, all peculiarly 
fitted to the work of the primary teacher, has flowed 
by various channels into the general reservoir—or at 
least is trying to flow thither; for at present it seems 
a king of marsh with brave little streamlets forming 
here and there, but with no clear lines of direction; all 
vague, and running as yet largely to waste. 

To begin with there is a new observation of actual 
disease: a new sensitiveness, on the part of some at 
least of the primary and nursery teachers, to certain 
physical conditions that threaten the young. And follow- 
ing close on the heels of this awareness to its responsi- 
bilities, there is a growing sense that something is left 
to the teacher.’ Just as we had to trust to ear-specialists 
when we opened clinic, so we now have to trust to teacher 
specialists in order to make the clinic treatment of any 
lasting value. Nearly all the evil conditions or diseases 
depend for their cure on the teacher following up the 
medical treatment with means that are often new to the 
doctors. For as yet very few doctors concern themselves 
better neighbourhood, where the children would be rather more 
anemic than those who run the streets, the help of the parents 
might easily be more than double this amount: while the preparation 
and furnishing of at least two good meals per day to a school of over 
two hundred should not cost more than 2s 3d. per head, per week. 

For menus and bills of cost and other details see the new book 
by Miss E. Stevinson on The Open-aiy Nursery School. 
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much with methods of after-treatment and prevention. 
This work is of the first importance, but it is a very minor 
branch of work in Clinics. 

We have now teaching Specialists—not merely remedial 
experts and Masseuses—but teachers who try to make 
health a by-product of their teaching. They devote 
themselves to the task of learning not how organs can 
be cured but how they should function. When, for 
example, ear and throat treatment is given, they follow 
it up by speech-training. The best helpers, students, 
and even observers in this work, should be nursery or 
primary teachers. These require time and opportunity 
to work out the many new problems that are being flung 
up now where children are really studied. Meantime, 
some are gaining the new knowledge, and this already 
marks them as a new order of Specialist. 

The growing desire for Outdoor Schools, in town and 
country, further indicates the lines of the new specialized 
teaching. It is now demonstrated beyond all question 
that the outdoor School is better than the indoor for 
children of even the tenderest age. It is also proved 
that this kind of school need not be more costly than 
the older type. But there is great need for a restatement 
of nearly all that one has learned, when at last the whole 
environment is changed. This may be done very rapidly ; 
yet the new learning which suggests itself out of doors 
is not won ina day. For many years to come our primary 
teachers will be learning to live in the open, and this 
will mark them out from the teachers whose main work 
is done indoors and with adolescents. 

Above all, the form—rather than the methods—of 
the whole primary school work will not, and cannot, 
but change. The teacher of juniors and young children 
will, as time goes on, adopt more and more the whole 
of her teaching to the obvious need for expression in 
art forms of her children. But this will not only break 
up the old form of class-teaching in a large degree, it 
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will mean the stressing of subjects that are not required 
in the laboratory or in the senior class. The teacher 
will not only teach, she will be the Interpreter also. The 
teacher of older children may be a guide, instructor, 
leader, scout ; but the primary teacher will have to be 
something of a wonder-worker, who enchants and helps 
the primitive in all ages. Music and drama, plastic art 
and painting, will be, one or ail, specialities in her 
training ; and excellence in any one of these will bear a 
new value. 

It is impossible to deny that all these new considerations, 
all this new efficiency, have very great social implications. 
These gifts are social gifts. They must sooner or later 
draw the teacher of young children nearer to parents, 
and fit her to be their friend and neighbour. It is not 
that she will know more than the teacher of older children. 
She will know and do things that draw her more rapidly 
into friendly relations with her neighbours. The same 
gifts that make it easy for her to help the child will make 
it easy for her to help the mother; and the child, still 
so dependent on its mother, will be a close link betwen 
her and this mother. 

The primary school will be much closer to the people’s 
homes than secondary schools can ever be. The nursery 
school will be an annexe of these homes. And from this 
centre, the oasis of every area, that vital impulse will 
come that is absent from the many “ Authorities ’” and 
Societies that carry out official duties affecting only 
the poor. 

For partnership in a common task unites. Patronage 
and the relation of patron and poor separate. Every 
school garden is a place where people meet as equals 
and friends, bent on one task. There in the cool of 
summer days, or in the warm fire-glow that cheers the 
dark evenings, mothers will learn things which have no 
meaning to them yet on printed pages or on circulars. 
Other things, more precious even may be learned also, 
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by the only means that has yet been found quite happy 
and effectual, that is good-fellowship. If we are told 
that this will put new burdens on teachers, we can only 
answer that the newer order of teacher does not think 
of ‘“‘burdens’”’ in the old sense. Before the eyes of 
myriads shines the hope of a great life, a great service, 
bringing new freedom and new power, but bringing 
also risks and labours from which the cabined and 
confined, and drilled and rebellious orders of a passing 
day would shrink. Nowhere is the new Spirit more 
present than in the teachers’ rank, and nowhere else, 
perhaps, can it find such white and heavy harvests. 

If we are told that these are only dreams, the answer 
is that by such dreams alone do humans awaken and 
forget the dark nightmares of the past. The jangling 
of machinery, official and otherwise, is not a very real 
thing. When it stops it is forgotten and leaves no 
echo. But through some dreams there runs the ripple 
and the radiance of life. These press forward, breaking 
a wider way in the consciousness and in them somewhere 
is the stuff that the future is made of. 


THE LAST CHAPTER 


It is a long time since this book was written. Eighteen 
years have passed, and during these years events have 
happened which have changed the face of the whole world. 
Minor changes have taken place, too. They looked any- 
thing but “‘ minor” eighteen years ago, and were indeed 
great changes to take place in the school world. Medical 
and Dental Inspection of all school children has been under- 
taken ; Dental Clinics opened; Infant Welfare Centres 
multiplied. And with this new advance in physical culture 
there is a great and new interest in the problems of mental 
development. These are debated in a thousand Committee 
Rooms, and even the Press gives columns to their discus- 
sion, while the man and woman in the street, vaguely 
aware of a new Stirring of interest, dips now and then into: 
the general talk with caustic-remarks about the lost arts 
of good writing or decent spelling. 

This book was first written before all these things had 
happened. That is why a great part of it is here omitted. 
The pitiful chapter on defective eyesight and ear troubles. 
as hindrances to the development of the imagination— 
all that belongs to the long past. In the great Education 
Bill of 1918 something much greater was promised. Nursery 
Schools were to be opened on a large scale, and in these 
preventive (not merely curative) measures were to be 
carried out on a large scale. A scheme of Secondary 
Education was outlined. This was to raise the educational 
standard from above; while the nursery school was to 
enrich, steady, and purify it from below. 


The Imagination of the people was wonderfully stimu~ 
208 
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lated by Danger and Anguish. It was in the midst of the 
War and towards its end that the Vision swam clear 
before every eye. It was not a mirage. The fading of the 
Vision does not prove any great increase of intelligence, 
only a falling away of creative energy. 

During the War, more especially in the trenches, people 
did not believe in the inferiority of the masses. It was 
impossible to believe it then; because only that which 
had survived all defeats, all mishandling and suffering in 
childhood, all denial of education, that is to say, the soul 
of the damaged body, lived and acted, and co-operated 
then. All veils of self-interest fell away, and rich and 
poor began, perhaps in the trenches, perhaps by the 
camp fire, and always in the great shadow, to face the 
real questions together: how to get real education for 
all, homes for heroes; how to win new international 
relationships, new Power over Nature, new light, too, on 
the Mystery of the Beyond—nothing too high, nothing 
too intimate or too great then. These dreams, wild as 
they may seem, were creative, and mark not falling away, 
but a high waterline of thought. They were fruitful, too ; 
the beginnings of a new order are already here. There 
is, for example, a kind of admission now that every child 
however poor should have nurture as well as early educa- 
tion. This was never admitted before. The spoliation of 
early childhood went on apace. Later, when it was com- 
plete, surveys were made, and also comparisons of the 
“fit ’’ with the “unfit,” with no very clear data as to how 
the deficit was arrived at, or as to the means that ensured 
development in the well-to-do. Well, in spite of the 
abandonment of the great Bill of 1918 the Government 
has not gone back to this position. Some green shoots 
appear already from this uprooted, but not all-uprooted, 
thing. The Nursery School is a fact. The beginning of a 
thing is granted, more or less, which will make a better life 
possible ; children of poverty and even of slumdom begin 
to step softly into a higher place; and already what the 
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nation realized in its hour of peril, that is the truth that the 
blight and failure of its poor sons was largely external, 
and induced, is proven (so far as we allow it to be proved). 
As they step forward, the children also of elementary- 
school age show themselves able to advance at a quickened 
pace that takes no account of records and findings of 
yesterday. They seem to prove that if development ceases: 
early for millions to-day, that is only because it is stopped. 
Something crosses its path—poverty, the tyranny of the 
outer world, methods and customs and necessities that 
prevent the young artist in every child from using forms 
to express his love of Beauty and enjoy it freely; later, 
the sudden congealing of the young heart that would have 
answered the call of the greatest Teacher. True, we are 
still in love with weakness, busy over that. Simplified 
methods—often tried in vain. Easy lessons—leading 
nowhere. We begin to love power, to work for that. 
Then the falling back into indolence, frivolity, and brutal 
rebellion of the denied soul; the search for meaner orders 
of adventure since the higher is denied ; lowered mentality : 
finally, a low-grade worker, and mutinous, but helpless, 
order of person henceforward—this is the fate of millions. 
It is not their true destiny. The people saw in war-time 
(and the Government) that this is not their true destiny. 
If every child were not an artist, there would be no 
baby prodigies, such as Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, or 
even Greuse and Giotto. If every child were not striving, 
egoistic though he be, to become disinterested, there would 
have been no little Catherine of Siena, no baby Soeur 
Thérése, no child-saint at all! For the prodigy only flings 
a search-light on the normal child, being only what the 
normal is, but in a higher degree. Every normal child 
t In the Nursery School at Dundee the children are obsessed, 
we are told, by the idea of God. Very poor, coming from wretched, 
dark, crowded homes, they are startled by the beauty of the garden 
and the new life. ‘‘ Who made it all? God?” asks one. “‘ He is 


good,” observes another, looking at the beautiful flowering bushes. 
These poor little children of jute-workers, are, of course, born with 
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is striving to gain spiritual power. Every child is an artist. 
This does not mean that he is a Greuze. It does not mean 
that he is docile, or humble, unselfish, or even courageous. 
It does mean that being human he has many hungers ; 
and that some of these hungers are spiritual. 

As the means to satisfy this higher hunger are put within 
reach, there is a gain in vitality which does not always 
find expression in saintly rapture but more often in a 
new power to tackle all kinds of difficult worldly problems 
and tasks. All this is clear to anyone who understands 
the defective and “ lapsed’ class—whose great feature is 
weakness—the feebleness of slack hands that can do 
nothing! But it is a great deal clearer to those who 
have seen normal children, fresh from a spiritual impulse 
that is not weakened by interference from adults and who 
are ready in this new strength to take on great tasks. 

Here, as in every other sense-training, progress is a 
matter of contacts. It is true that thousands learn 
how the Touch Sense can be used in the learning of 
Geometry, Reading, and other subjects. The greater 
lesson that is wrapped up in this fact alone is not discussed 
much, is hardly glimpsed at all. To touch forms—yes, 
that is good! To come into real contact with the life- 
giving forces, that is a greater thing. And yet it is so 
practical, so true, that any child can prove it. The 
children who are allowed to make these new contacts 


a metaphysical and theological bias. But it only began to show 
itself when the heavy hand of privation and misery was lifted. 
The head teacher, Miss Brydie, notes also the sudden development 
of understanding and feeling for good literature! Even at four 
years old the beginnings of these powers are all there for anyone 
to see who has eyes to see. Her booklet, The Nursery School at 
Dundee, is very interesting. It shows a quick eye for the perception 
of germinal powers. ‘‘ The Religious Instinct,” “‘ The Beginnings 
of Literature,” “‘The Beginnings of Geography,’ etc., are the 
headings—and the sayings of the babies justifies these headings. 
Less instant and powerful for these, of course, than for the eight- 
year-olds is the sweet shock of the Gospels. 
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are transformed thereby! They move in a new world. 
They walk in beauty. And though we may not tell all 
this to people who think of education only as a mere item 
in an electioneering programme, yet it must be said. 
The Vision of such children may arrest some—if only for 
a moment. Others may be soon back in the whirlpool of 
warring interests and party strife; but Education must, 
sooner or later, become the concern of a body of people 
who have to consider its interests alone, its purpose, 
meaning and methods, apart from all other concerns; 
then we can begin to put our confused and grotesque 
house of Education in order. 

Doubtless the teachers themselves will direct and inform 
this body from within. Doubtless, also, the traditions of 
the stormy past will blur their vision at first, and will, 
above all, restrict it, hold it tied to a very few types of 
schools and to rigidity of every order. But as time goes 
on and the work proceeds in a clearer air, the Vision of 
what should be will put on a new and growing Beauty. 
Standards will shift, environment will be changed, the 
direction of expenditure will change, as the spirit of child- 
hood is released and welcomed. 

The Imagination of the people will follow this movement, 
and will never cease to follow it. Where there is no Vision 
the people perish. Where the Vision does not fail, neither 
does the people fail. 
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